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Anil Dhir was born in 1961 at Cuttack, india. After schooling 
from Stewart School he graduated in English Literature and 
enrolled at the Utkal University, Bhubaneswar where, for six 
years, he immersed himself in English Literature, History, Public 
Administration, Anthropology, Sociology and accumulated 
hundreds of lecture room hours without sitting for his 
examinations or collecting a degree. He saw no reason to. The 
pursuit of knowledge, he maintains, is a worthy objective in 
its own right and needs no external validation. 


Anil has been collecting stamps since the age of twelve and 
has always been in pursuit of that elusive ‘superb’ item. Till 
date he has not found it. The five “W”’s viz. Who, What, When, 
Why and Where comes across his mind whenever he sees a new 
Stamp. He says that the only place today where the nations of 
the world stick together peaceably is in his Stamp albums. 


An avid philatelist, he has a collection of Mourning Covers 
besides the indian Classics. He other interests include flying, 
film making, collecting old books and manuscripts, traveling 
second class by Indian Railways and getting involved in issues 
that he should not get involved in. 


Anil has directed and produced an award winning film titled 
“The Last Post”. He has written two philatelic books, “Stamp 
Quizzes” and “Famous Stamps” which are very popular in the 
philatelic community. 
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Foreword 


Anil Dhir, an avid heritage aficionado is a multifaceted 
personality. He delves into uncharted paths and courses and 
comes out with scintillating facts which are out of the common. 
This remarkably adventurous spirit is reflected in the themes 
of his writings. This book is of that genre that will keep the 
attention of the readers glued to the contents. It does not deal 
with glamour and glitter yet it is exotic with bountiful platters 
of the past of a Government department, that was like the 
Railways, the lifeline of the country. 


Much of social and cultural history of the world, especially in 
the last five centuries, can be linked with the development of 
the postal services. The Post Office has been a trusted friend, 
it connected governments and royalty, nations and empires, 
customers and companies, and of course, friends and families. 
As the world evolved, the postal systems too evolved. 


The Post Office, all over the world, is on a transformation mode. 
Its evolution from an institution of ‘communication’ to a 
‘financial’ institution’ is near complete. Like in the present 
times, in the mid-20th century too, the post office was a 
powerful institution, the lifeblood of commerce, administration 
and governance all over the world. 


In the late years of the last century, the Indian postal system 
was seen as one that had been unable to modernize, and 
mounting volume in outdated facilities had resulted in chaos, 
inefficiency and dysfunction. It seemed that the postal system, 
which was once at the cutting edge of a communications 
revolution, was doomed to become a quaint relic of the past. 
The internet revolution, emaits, cell phones etc. had got about 
a Sea change in the manner in which people connected and 
communicated. 


In 2013, India Post (the new name of the Post Office of India) 
generated 60 per cent of its revenues from financial services 
offered through the largest postal network in the world 
consisting of over 154,939 offices, 90 per cent of which were 
located in rural areas. It is also one of the largest public sector 
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employers in the country, employing close to 1.9 lakh people. 
They are able to connect anyone in any corner of India- even in 
places where telephone, Cable TV and electricity are distant 
dreams. 


Faced with stiff competition from electronic communication 
technologies that challenged ordinary mail services, India Post 
followed the globat trend of re-positioning itself as financial 
institutions. The Telegrams, Money Orders, V.P.P, Telex and 
Telefax etc. have all become things of the past. E-Post in the 
new avatar. 


Postage Stamps, letter boxes, old Post Offices, in fact anything 
connected to the mail tells a story. They speak of multip!e 
stories, ranging from tales of politics, history, technolcgy, 
biography, genealogy, economics, geography, disaster, and 
triumph. This book is the work of a postal enthusiast. It is an 
ode to the romance, valour, adventure and enchantment. The 
fascinating real life stories, centered on the Postal services are 
tinged with nostalgia. There are sweeping and entertaining 
accounts and interesting anecdotes. The human stories of the 
thousands of people who lived and worked within it, have not 
have been told. 


The Indian postal service has 38 heritage buildings having 
architectural value, including the GPO in Kolkata and Mumbai. 
Much of the heritage has been lost in the name of modernization. 
It sounds unbelievable but the world’s first airmail flight took 
off in India. The credit for issuing Asia’s first postal stamp too 
goes to India. It was from this book that | came to know about 
the unique postal vignettes that are present in Odisha. We have 
the only official Pigeon Post, the only official Mail Tonga and 
the oldest letter box in use. 


I will end with the note that there is no substitute for the Post 
Office. Every nation’s Postal System is the heart of the country, 
circulating its pulses across the borders and within. We should 
never let it die. 


A.B. Tripathy 
L.P.S. (Retd.) 
Convenor, INTACH, Odisha 
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The Last Post 


Jeypore is a small town in the Koraput District of Odisha. 
Encompassed by green hills of the Eastern Ghats from atl 
sides, the town has a sugar bowl appearance. The climate 
of the town is salubrious around the year, with the cloud 
cover ever present, ringed as it is by the hills all around. 


The drive on the curvy mountainous road which connects 
it to the nearby district headquarters of Koraput 
mesmerises one with the scenic beauty of the ever 
present clouds, the tall teak trees and the many shades 
of green that blend with the foggy mysterious ambience. 
In fact, the drive from Bhubaneswar, the State Capital is 
a good 520 kms and the road, after Berhampur is known 
as the KV Route, named for the reason that the High 
Tension Electricity towers follow the road right up till 
Jeypore. These are the towers that bring electricity from 
the hydroelectric power stations at Balimela and 
Machkund. 


From Taptapani, the hot sulphur springs 50 kms from 
Berhampur; the road is a continuous stretch of 300 kms 
of ghat sections with steep climbs that culminate in 
concrete causeway bridges, which are intentionally 
without the side protection walls to facilitate the running 
off rainwater and ftash floods. 
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Jeypore is a historic city full of ancient temples and the 
imposing fort of the former ruler, King Bikram Dev, whose 
dynasty ruled for nearly two centuries. There are old 
palaces, ancient temples, old houses and a big tank called 
the Jagganath Sagar, which was built by the king for 
storing water for the townsfolk. 


Jeypore is the business hub for the district. Due to its 
proximity to the neighbouring states of Andhra Pradesh 
and Chattisgarh, it has a diverse cultural mix with a 
significant number of people who speak different 
languages- Odia, Telegu, Hindi and Bengali, besides the 
local tribal dialects. 


Most visitors to the town prefer making the trip by day, as 
night travel on this less travelled road is generally avoided. 
The first visible sight of the town unfolds on the last curve 
on the descending road. As the descent is made, the 
twinkling lights seen from the break in the low black 
clouds gradually transforms into this quaint little sleepy 
town. 


The city has one main street, which starts from the Bus 
Stand and culminates at the old palace of the former 
King. There are lanes, which take up from the main street 
to the different sections where the populace live. Most 
of the houses are old and were built at the turn of the 
last century. 


The main street is lined with businesses, shops, eating 
houses and the sidewalks with their street side tea stalls, 
fast food and vegetable and fruit sellers. There is the 
usual endless procession of motorcycles, most carrying a 
passenger, a woman dressed in her weekend best riding 
side-saddle. The cacophony of buses, jeeps, autos and 
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cyclists dodging their way between the side stalls that 
cover nearly half the road and the iterant bulls and cows 
who roam about freely or squat in the middle of the road, 
ruminating patiently, is typical of any small Indian town. 


There are always sprinklings of adivasis who trek down to 
sell mushrooms, wild nuts or the stunted vegetables that 
they grow on the hillsides. Occasionally, one can even 
see a few Bondas, the fierce tribals, decked up in colourful 
beads, their hair rolled up and bunned on one side of the 
head, making their way through the crowds with lost 
expressions on their faces. 


The bus stand, which is the hub of all activities in the 
town, is in the far corner of the main street. It is here 
where all the buses from up state and the neighbouring 
states arrive, buses of all shapes, new and old. Buses 
with place names like Sunabeda, MV 69, Motu, Koraput, 
Rayagada, Vizainagram, Jagdatpur are found throughout 
the day, but the new sleek buses, which make the trip 
from the state Capital at Bhubaneswar, can be seen only 
in the morning and evenings. The nearest passenger 
railhead was Koraput, a half hour drive, but now the train 
comes directly to Jeypore. 


It is this place from where Nila’s mornings start. He is 
present there at the crack of dawn, waiting for the buses 
to arrive from all over, They come trickling in, disgorging 
the weary passengers, the first timers giving curious 
glances at the mail cart. The duff brown mail bags, 
inscribed with the bright red India Post logo, which are 
either stacked in the end portion of the bus or on the 
roof, are unloaded by the ever present postal mail guards 
and piled up on the roadside. It is Nila who determines 
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when a cartload has accumulated, and then starts the 
process of loading the cart. The mailbags are sorted by 
their weight and size and then neatly stacked in the cart. 
The mail guard checks them with the accompanying 
manifest, ensures that the seals are intact and then gives 
Nila the permission to proceed. One of the mail assistant 
jumps on top of the mailbags, and the first sortie of the 
day to the RMS Sorting room commence. 


The first trip is generally relaxed, as there is hardly any 
traffic on Main Street. The cows and bulls have not yet 
vacated their vantage positions on the road, bleary eyed 
children trudge wearily with their heavy schoolbags, the 
eating joints have just lit charcoal fires the smoke hanging 
low in the cool morning air, and the vegetable sellers are 
just beginning to set up shop. Nila cracks his whip, sending 
the horse into a canter. The trip takes him past the Police 
Station, the Municipality office, the College, the Boys 
hostel, the Head Post Office, the Marsh Choultry and the 
Revenue Office, until he finally reaches the mail sorting 
room. He is in a hurry, as the speakeasy, from where he 
will get his first pouch of hooch opens at seven o’clock. 


The three-kilometre trip to the sorting room, which is at 
the other end of Main Street, takes a good half hour. Nila 
manoeuvres the cart and backs it at the entrance of the 
RMS building. The sorting office is an old two-storied 
building right opposite the entrance to the ex-Kings fort 
and palace. The building was originally the Kotwali, or 
the guardroom, as it was right opposite the imposing 40- 
foot main entrance of the Fort. It has been rented out to 
the postal department by the reclusive queen who stays 
inside the palace compound. 
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After positioning his cart, Nila looks for his son Padmanabh, 
who by now has arrived and is busy looking at the film 
posters that have been put up by the video film parlour 
nearby. There is hurried and hectic activity at the sorting 
office as the mailbags have to be unloaded and then the 
outward mail loaded to catch the early buses. Padmanabh 
comes over lazily and takes over the reins of the horse, 
after which Nila quickly skulks away in a half run to his 
regular hooch joint. 


The mailbags are unloaded post haste, and the outward 
mailbags loaded on for sending them to the Bus Stand. 
The bus drivers are an impatient and surly lot, and will 
not wait a minute longer then their timed departure. It 
is Nila and his son who are blamed if they miss the bus. 


Padmanabh will hold the reins for the next few trips, 
depending on Nila’s early morning intake. if he has imbibed 
a pouch too many, then it will be Padmanabh who will be 
behind the horse for the rest of the day. 


The mail is thus carried at least eight times a day, back 
and forth, except for Sundays when only two trips are 
made. The heightened activity at the sorting room peters 
off during mid afternoon, and Padmanabh unhitches his 
horse of the day and rides it home leaving the cart at the 
RMS. The horse is bareback ridden to Nila’s home in the 
slum, where he has three small shanties. 


Nila’s wife, Chanchala, usually leaves for work at nine, 
after she has done the cooking for the day. She is employed 
as a water carrier by the post office. She draws water 
from the nearby municipal well and fills up the earthen 
pots for drinking water. The old post office building does 
not have piped water, and it has to be bought from the 
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well or the municipal tap and kept in the appropriate 
places, both for drinking and for the toilets. 


Padmanabh reaches home after his morning rounds and 
usually finds Nila in an alcoholic slumber. Any attempt to 
wake him up usually results in a volley of drunken curses. 
After being convinced that his father has to be written 
off, the son resigns to the fact that it is his plight for the 
day to carry the mail. 


The horse is fed and groomed and (et free to graze in the 
nearby field. Padmanabh then goes looking for his other 
horse, which will be hitched to the cart for the rest of 
the day. 


The two horses, named Budhoo and Sania, somehow bear 
similar personalities as of Nila and his son. They are of 
uncertain and indeterminable mixed descent, probably 
Kathiawari of Central India interbred with the Manipuri 
breed. The physique of these mixed breed horses is typical 
like that of pony but they are very quick and 
manoeuvrable. Budhoo is liephon white and Sania reddish 
brown. Nila purchased both from Jagdalpur ten years 
back in 1997, after the previous horses had become too 
old to draw the cart. 


Budhoo is of a dominant and aggressive temperament, 
and is prone to biting, kicking, nudging, running, striking, 
or behaving obstinately. At times he just wanders off for 
days, grazing in the fields by the big lake nearby, and no 
amount of cajoling and force will bring him back. 


Like Nila, he too goes of on wild binges, refusing to toe 
the line and isolates himself from society. He had once 
chance discovered a mare, which had been left behind 
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by some roaming gypsies, and had disappeared for 
indulging in a torrid horsy honeymoon that lasted a full 
month. Nila had searched for him everywhere, and he 
usually got leads from the nearby people who reported 
seeing the love struck horse couple, but the pair always 
gave him the slip. In fact Budhoo took to the hills, and 
when he decided to come home, he had the audacity to 
bring his new bride along. The whipping he got from 
Nila, how his bride was chased away by Chanchala, and 
how hurt Sania was the matter on another story. 


Sania is the underdog, the whipping boy akin to 
Padmanabh, with similar dislikes and preferences. There 
are bite marks all over his body, scars of the fights with 
Budhoo, who always manages to bully him into submission. 
Sania is a gregarious animal and likes company, be it human 
or his companion horse. He usually pairs off well with 
Padmanabh, who shares all his secrets with the horse. 


On some rare days when there is a Postal holiday and no 
mail is either sent or received, Padmanabh rides Sania 
bareback and they go up the hills, from where both of 
them can look down at the small town. They spend their 
day up in the hills, exploring the grassy knolls, man and 
animal, in an unhurried and relaxed mind frame. It is the 
horse, which at sunset, shakes his harness bells repeatedly, 
and reminds the master that it is time to make it back 
home. 


It is usually PaAdmanabh who has to work the second and 
the third shifts. He has a hurried lunch, and takes the 
other horse to the RMS Sorting room. He hitches Budhoo 
to the cart and his rounds start once again. It is only in 
the afternoon, that he gets time off. 
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Sitting on his high seat, atop the loaded mailbags, 
Padmanabh looks down at the people going about the 
work. The temperamental natures of his horses are well 
known, and people generally give his cart a wide berth, 
allowing him to manoeuvre easily among the throngs. The 
mail guards are better off towards him, as he always 
extends a helping hand in the loading and unloading of 
the mailbags. On the contrary, Nila, who is a weak and 
emancipated man, is no help as he is usually lost in his 
own world, and the horses make their way on their own. 
They reach the RMS building and have to shake themselves 
and in the process the cart too, to remind Nila that they 
had arrived and he should now manoeuvre the cart 
backwards for the unloading. 


This is the routine that has been the way of life for four 
generations of the Nayaks. His mail Tonga is the only 
official horse drawn mail cart in the world; his family has 
been doing this since the last 90 years. The original 
appointment was given by the erstwhile king of Jeypore 
in 1928, and four generations of the family have engaged 
themselves in this work. 


| had heard of the Tonga Puller who worked for the post 
office in Jeypore from various sources. It was just plain 
curiosity, triggered by my philatelic interests that made 
me go down to Jeypore in Koraput to meet the man. t{ had 
heard of him, titbits from different sources, small 
newspaper stories and short news clips, where the fact 
that the mail was still carried by a horse drawn cart was 
the point that was emphasised. Little mention was given 
to the human face that undertook the work. It was more 
of a horse story. 
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When | met the man, 1 was so impressed by him and the 
life that he ted, that | promised to come back and 
chronicle his story for the world. Why did Nila do a job 
that is not remunerative? Why did he pass on the baton 
to his son and convinced him that his future too lay in 
carrying the mail? Why does the Post office, which boasts 
of modernising all its services, still carry the mail in the 
horse Tonga? These are the questions, which intrigued 
me, and made me journey into Nila’s world. 


I soon came back with a camera and crew and spent a full 
one week with him and his family. The time that | spent 
with him, going about on his Tonga, loading and unloading 
the mailbags, and being drawn into his and his family’s 
lives was an experience which was very soul stirring. The 
story of this small town man caught up in the agony of 
existence, his own and his family’s, a man who has 
sacrificed his present and his future for the sake of the 
past was tragic. His story was the story of a man, who in 
spite of all adversities still maintained the family tradition 
that was set by his great grandfather, and in spite of all 
odds, trudged through and eked out a meagre living from 
the job that he and his family had being doing since his 
living memory. Nila Nayak belonged to the breed of 
maverick individuals, for whom the quote “the meek shat!t 
inherit the earth” is very appropriate. 


Most of the inhabitants of this small city describe Nila 
Nayak as an uncouth alcoholic, who got punch drunk from 
the morning and meandered his way through the day, 
carrying the mail for the post office in his ramshackle 
and creaky one horse cart. He was a very familiar sight, 
and a character that was known to everyone in the place. 
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In the course of the many trips he made to the Bus Stand, 
where he dropped the mail bags, he stops to listen to 
people, who either called him a no good drunk and enquire 
whether he has had his morning tippte, or asked about his 
heatth and the health of his horses. They usuatty passed 
their judgment on the overloaded mail cart and express 
their doubt whether he would make it to the bus stand in 
one piece. This was not without reason, as the overloaded 
mail cart frequently broke down, and Nila Nayak could 
be heard hurling invectives, swearing and cursing the Post 
office mandarins and calling them names that he would 
not dare use even for his horses. 


My film was made from the different perspectives of Nila, 
his family members, the post office, the community and 
citizens of Jeypore. His two horses too, in their stable 
equinine senses, must have had their theories, but | left 
out their perspectives. The film does not depict the story 
of man animal relationship, tradition versus modernity, 
modern postal history or of crumbling family and social 
values, but it was rather a human interest story which 
spoke of one man’s determination to live life on a path 
set by his forefathers, his frustrations at the 
metamorphosing world where his mettle remained 
unchanged, the bleak uncertainness and chill penury which 
drove him to drunkenness and despair, and a state where 
there was no silver lining behind the dark clouds that 
loomed on his horizon. It depicted how, in spite of the 
radical changes that have happened in a century, Nila’s 
small microcosmic world remains unchanged, unaffected 
and pristine. 


Postscript: Nila Nayak died on the 2nd of January 2008, 
Just two weeks after the film on him was completed. They 
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say that he died of alcoholism, but by what all he shared 
with me during our short friendship, | know that he died 
of a broken heart. Unfortunately, he never got to see the 
film that had been shot on him. 


India Post, after viewing the film, was kind enough to 
enhance his daily allowance from Rs 90/- to Rs 250/- and 
there is hope that it will be further increased soon. For 
Nila, it was too little and too late. 


Nila’s son Padmanabh now runs the mail cart as has been 
done since the last eight decades. He tells me that the 
two horses miss Nila a lot, and when they pull the cart, 
keep looking backwards, hoping to see Nila holding the 
reins. The King is dead! Long live the King! 
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The Grammarian's Post Office 


No matter what town or village you go to in India, however 
remote it may be; there's bound to be a post office nearby. 
Every old post office has some history attached to it, trivial 
or important. Both, in pre and post independent India, 
post offices were set up to meet the changes to the mail 
delivery system and the people it served. They are our 
history. In the last two centuries, our nation expanded in 
every direction, so did the postal network and the post 
offices. While a large percentage of the population flocked 
to locations that became large urban cities, sizeable 
percentages remained in rural India, and still remain there 
today. 


| have visited and written about unique post offices which 
were the smallest, largest, or most remote and in weird 
spots, at high altitudes etc. Some post offices were grand, 
decorated with granite columns and marble floors, while 
others were no bigger than a cubby hote in the wall. 


| have also found out intriguing and interesting stories 
about their origins, i.e., why the post offices were set up 
in these places. Most of them were set up for the business 
they would generate, or as intermediate pit stops for long 
postat routes. Some of them were for logistical reasons, 
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for administrative and military purposes. However one 
small post office in rural Odisha had been set up only for 
a Grammarian, a school teacher who had written a set of 
grammar books. 


The small post office at Bari Cuttack had been first opened 
sometime in the early 1900's. It lay on the important 
Jajpur-Kendrapada Route, and was an important post 
office with its own building and a small attached house 
for the postmaster. There were a few Branch Post Offices 
under it, one of them being in the village of Kalamatia, 
just two kilometres away. Because of its proximity to the 
main Post Office, the Branch Office became defunct and 
was closed after independence. 


Why the Kalamatia Branch Office was reopened and 
became one of the busiest post offices of the division is a 
story which many postal lovers and philatelists will find 
interesting. 


Kedar Chandra Mohanty was the son of a poor farmer who 
had studied at the small Urdu School in Bari. He has 
migrated to Baripada, and being educated, was employed 
by the Maharaja of Mayurbhanj. He was in the Maharaja's 
service when a son was born to him. Krupasindhu Mohanty, 
the son, was put up at the school in Baripada and 
completed his Matriculation in 1947. Post- Independence, 
with the merger of the princely states, his father lost his 
job and moved back to the village. Young Krupasindhu 
could not study further, there were no colleges in the 
vicinity and his father could not afford to send him to the 
Ravenshaw College at Cuttack. 


He got a job as a teacher at the village school. He was 
asked to teach English to the students and he took up the 
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effort will all devotion and sincerity. Even though it was a 
low paid job, he was soon held in great esteem by the 
villagers. The simple village folk, who were generally 
illiterate, would gather around him for the news of the 
day. He read out the newspapers to the villagers, they 
believed that he was the only person who could give them 
up-to-date information about what was going on in other 
parts of the world. He wrote letters and other documents 
for them. The villagers carried their small disputes and 
troubles to him. He acted as the judge, whose decis‘ors 
were generally accepted. 


The villagers had implicit faith in him. He was a courteous 
and polite man, the villagers provided him with most of 
his needs. He was simple in dress and habits and took 
pains with the students, taking special classes for them 
after school hours. 


In those days, village school masters were very harsh and 
strict towards their students. They used the rod freely 
and frequently, believing in the maxim, ‘Spare the rod 
and spoil the child.’ The school children were terribly 
afraid of the teachers as most of them struck terror in 
their hearts. But not Krupa Sir, he was just loved by his 
students. He was gentle and patient, and all that he 
wanted from them was that they would learn English. 


He taught English, but for his students it seemed like a 
nightmare. Grammar was tough, even the students who 
enjoyed reading and writing had a difficult time getting 
all the rules right. Don't split infinitives. Don't end a 
sentence with a preposition. Be careful to use "who" as a 
subject pronoun and "whom" as an object pronoun. A bunch 
of words sounded the same but were spelled differently, 
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or a bunch of words that were spelled the same but had 
different meanings, or a bunch of different words had 
similar meanings but different connotations. 


The complexity of the English Grammar made it difficult 
to remember. His students were a confused lot, and 
Krupasindhu was futile in all his attempts. Most of his 
students failed in the class exams, and once when the 
District Inspector of Schools paid a visit, the young teacher 
had to cut a sorry figure as his students could not answer 
even the basic questions that were put to them. 


It was then that the school master decided to write a set 
of books that would help his wards. Till then he followed 
the Nesfield's English Grammar, a book originally written 
for students in colonial India. Nesfield's Junior Course in 
English Composition and Senior Course in English 
Composition had proved really successful in the British 
colonies. In 1934, Wren & Martin published their High 
School English Grammar and Composition, written for the 
children of British officers residing in India. 


However, these books were widely adopted by Indian 
schools in the post-colonial era too. Krupa Sir too followed 
these books, but most of it went over the heads of his 
students. 


He went to Katak to meet publishers, but none of them 
showed any interest in the diminutive schoolmaster and 
his books. Printing of books was not an easy affair in those 
times. The printing presses at Cuttack wanted cash up 
front and the poorly paid Krupasindhu did not have the 
money. He sold five acres of his agricultural land to print 
his first set of books. The first book that he wrote was 
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'The Common Knowledge in English" which he published 
in 1960. While writing this Grammar book, he kept steadily 
in view the class of students for whom it was written. It 
was written in a simple and lucid style. The experienced 
teacher knew the best way to stimulate his students and 
used a unique approach. | will not elaborate on the 
methods he adopted to drive home the correct grammar 
of the English language, but his book and the later books 
he wrote proved to be an immense success. 


His books contained hundreds of sentences for his students 
to work through, and the randomness of these sentences 
amused me greatly. Krupasindhu knew what would 
stimulate his students, something which Nesfield and Wren 
and Martin did not know. Students and teachers from all 
over the State just could not have enough of his books. 
He priced them at Rs 2/- each, which was affordable even 
to the poor students. Krupasindhu was a happy man. 


Word of the village schoolmaster's book spread, and many 
students came to him, asking for copies of the books. 
Someone in the village told him that he should advertise 
in the newspapers, a suggestion that he took up. 


In 1964, the first advertisement for his books appeared in 
the daily Samaj, the premier Odia newspaper published 
from Katak. He offered to sell the books by V.P.P; such 
was the deluge of response that the Post Office at Bari 
had to deliver sacks full of letters to his small home. Just 
packing the small parcels and posting them took up most 
of the school masters time. 


He soon gave up his job and opened a small bookshop in 
the Bari market. The advertisement for his Grammar books 
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would appear once every month. The sheer deluge that 
followed, made the Post Master at Bari Cuttack to write 
to the authorities for additional staff as they could not 
manage the huge amount of mail that passed thru them, 
all for the village schoolmaster. More than 2500 VPP book 
packets were sent all over the State from the small post 
office every month, and the return money orders of these 
packets were an additional burden. 


Very soon, the old Branch Office at Bari Kalamatia was 
revived, and two assistants posted there. The new Post 
Office was set up in a small hut right next to the 
Grammarians house. He would post all his parcels there; 
sometimes the load was such that it has to be carried to 
the main post office in a bullock cart. 


The Kalamatia Branch Post office was kept busy for the 
next thirty years. Krupasindhu's Grammar books kept the 
post office going. In 1995, the last advertisement appeared 
in the "Samaj". There had been major reforms in the 
education system, grammar was no longer taught as it 
had been. The Government had started to print text books, 
and Krupa Sir's books were no more wanted. 


When ! saw the old Grammar books, they were brittle 
and frayed, as they had been printed on thin paper and 
loosely bound. Age was a factor in their condition: the 
first of the grammar books dated to 1960, the later 
spanned the period from the 60's to the 70's. 


Half a dozen generation of students of Odisha, who found 
it difficutt to travel English Grammar's road of nouns and 
pronouns, adjectives and prepositions, conjunctions and 
interjections, verbs and adverbs, followed Krupasindhu's 
books. They did not know of the role of the small post 
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office in the village which made it possible for them to 
learn the rules of punctuation. 


Krupa Sindhu Mohanty died in 2007 at the ripe age of 
eighty. His family was left holding a huge stock of his 
books. Most of them were given away, his son Kedar 
Chandra Mohanty reminiscences of the days when he would 
help his father make the book packets which went all 
over the State and country. Money Orders and VPP have 
become things of the past, but the small post office at 
Xalamatia still exists. 


I had come to know of the background of this little post 
office from Shashank Das, an intrepid collector who has 
the largest collection of different newspapers in the 
country. Shashank is from the same village. | had to make 
three trips to the village; the books were collected from 
his son and a few other villagers, the newspaper 
advertisements from the State Archives. | even met a few 
persons in their sixties who remembered and cherished 
the grammar books; some of them had even preserved 
them for years. As for the little village post office, it still 
exists in a small room in the village school where the 
grammarian once taught. 
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The Forgotten Letter Box 


| saw it through the early morning mist which had swept 
in from the sea. The old letter box was nestled in the 
trunk of a middling banyan tree. It had a wonderful rusty 
patina that only comes with years of quiet neglect. The 
silent sentinel was all but hidden in the shade of the tree 
near the fishing jetty of Satapada, a small village to the 
north of Chilka Lake. 


| was spending a weekend photographing the birds and 
dotphins of Chilka. Satapada is a little sleepy village on 
the edge the lake. This was a chance discovery on an 
early morning walk to the lake's edge. A slight drizzle had 
made me take shelter under the tree and it was Providence 
that made me see it. 


The banyan tree must not have been very old, just 
between thirty and forty years. The older trees are 
characterized by their aerial prop roots which grow into 
thick woody trunks which, with age, can become 
indistinguishable from the main trunk. There were very 
few of these on this tree, the ones that were there were 
all hanging about the trunk, half a dozen strands had 
covered the rusty letter box. 


Was the tree protecting the letter box in a loving embrace 
or was it strangulating it? Maybe the tree remembered 
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the day when three big nails were driven into its trunk 
and the red letter box had been put up. However, to me, 
it seemed that the tendrils were protecting it, keeping it 
safe, and holding it in place. The long nail on which the 
letter tox had hung had long since vanished; it had been 
absorbed by the growing trunk. The banyan had forgotten 
and forgiven. In Hinduism the banyan is considered 
extremely sacred and is called ‘Ashwath Vriksha.’ God 
Shiva, as Dakshinamurthy, is depicted sitting in silence 
under the banyan with sages at his feet. It was the tree 
under which the Buddha got enlightenment. The banyan 
tree is the national tree of India. Like the network of 
India's postal system, the banyan's roots and branches too 
are symbolic of the country's unity. The banyan is thought 
of as perfectly symbolising eternal life due to its seemingly 
unending expansion. 


The thick canopy was shelter from the rains, which were 
frequent in this area. Maybe in another decade the letter 
box would be totally engulfed by the tendrils, swallowed 
by the tree, as if a mother had taken its child back into 
its womb. 


Standing under the tree, looking at the rusty and peeling 
letter box was like being in a time warp. The tree and the 
letter box must have such wonderful memories of days 
gone by. This was the letter box that everyone knew about 
in all the adjoining islands. The original estuary of the 
Chilka , where the vast lake met the sea is a tiny inlet, 
was just about three kilometres as the crow, or rather, 
the white bellied eagle flies. It is a rich fishing ground 
and many small boats dotted the area. The people of the 
small islands would give their letters to the boatmen who 
often docked their small boats at least once a day at 
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Satapada, either for fresh water or to sell their catch to 
fish traders. Many a time, the boatmen just touched base, 
jumped off the little boats and sprinted to the letter 
box, posted the letters and then rushed back to catch 
the ebbing tide that would take them home. 


There were letter boxes in many of the outlying islands 
too, but the islanders preferred to have their letters sent 
across and posted at Satapada, as the other mail route 
was lengthy. Mail was collected and sent to Parikud and 
then onwards to Berhampur via Palur Junction. Even 
letters sent to nearby Puri took a week to be delivered if 
posted on the islands. 


The letter box used to be stuffed full by noon and the 
peripatetic postmaster (who had long since retired), used 
to come on his ramshackle bicycle and open the rusty 
lock. At times, when the letter box was full, he used to 
find some letters kept in a fork of the tree. At times, 
finding the box full, the boatmen would walk half a mile 
to the village and give the letters to the postmaster and 
tell him to get a bigger box. Many a time the crab seller 
would call out to anyone passing by to let the postmaster 
know that the letter box was full. The postmaster too 
had written quite often for a pillar box, but the Postal 
Superintendent at Puri had always turned down the 
request. 


The letter box was painted red once every year. There 
were slots for inserting the clearance indicator tablets 
that told the people the time of the next clearance, but 
the tablets were never used. Once a day, the old 
postmaster emptied the box and put the letters in his 
sack. He slung it on the handlebar of his bicycle and 
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would then go to the jetty and send the mail sack onward 
across the lagoon. 


in the last two decades, the letter box had seen much. 
From a sleepy waterfront, the village had developed into 
an important tourist destination. The sprawling 
Panthanivas of the Tourism Department had come up on 
the adjoining land. Many buses would bring day trippers 
from Puri, who would hire boats to go to where the 
dolphins frolicked. The fishmongers would set up shop 
under the tree and sell crabs and prawns. 


During the super cyclone of 1999, the lake waters had 
come up to the tree. Most of the adjoining trees had been 
flattened by the hurricane winds, but this banyan tree 
stood tall. Perhaps it was spared because of the letter 
box, which was a good luck charm. The early years of this 
century saw the setting up of mobile phone towers in 
Satapada. This was the death knell for the letter box. 
The vastness of the lake and the distance between the 
small islands made the use of mobile handsets popular in 
a very short time. Just twenty metres behind the tree 
was a small market where advertisements of Vodafone, 
Reliance and Airtel were boldly displayed. 


Gradually, in gentle degrees, the letter box's importance 
and relevance for the islanders waned. There were fewer 
and fewer letters, until the day came when there were 
no letters at all. The postmaster would anyhow come 
every day, as he had to put the mailbags on the ferry 
which carried the mail across to the islands. He would 
now open the letter box only once in two days and even 
then find no letters. In fact if he found one, he was 
quite surprised. 
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Then one day it happened. The key to the lock was 
lost. The letter box was never opened again. Maybe it 
still had a few letters in it. The last clearance must 
have been about twenty years ago, because the present 
sub-postmaster told me that he had never checked 
the letter box. 


In all probability, or should | say, certainty, the letter box 
will not be there when | go next to Satapada, but my 
earnest request would be to (et it be as it is, a silent 
sentinel, a remembrance of things past, of a glorious 
era when letters were written and posted. {if | had my 
way, | would have erected a small memorial around the 
tree, and ensure that no harm comes to it. It would be a 
happy reminder of the romance of posting letters. 


In Hinduism the banyan is considered extremely sacred 
and also called "Katlpavriksha”, meaning the wish-futfilling 
tree. | wish from the core of my heart that the letter box 
remains where and as it is. 
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The Oldest Letterbox in India 


When was the last time you posted a letter or send a 
postcard? In today's world, it is all electronic and instant, 
but one can't forget the excitement of sending and 
receiving mail, be it a birthday card or a letter from an 
overseas friend. The ‘plop’ of the letter falling inside the 
letter box, or the times you had to stuff it in because the 
box was already filled to the brim - these are all memories 
of the distant past. 


An early British era letter box lies in sad ignominy in a 
small village of Odisha. It was a chance discovery; | had 
gone for relief distribution in the flood- affected areas of 
Jajpur in 2011. We had a boat load of food supplies and 
materials to unload. | saw a small white building on high 
ground, with a few people waiting in the verandah. We 
docked there and gave away a few of the bundles we 
were carrying. It was then that | noticed that it was a 
post office. In one corner of the verandah was the familiar 
sign of India Post in red and white. It was typical British 
ingenuity that the Post Office was built on high ground in 
this flood prone area; | was told that it had never been 
flooded. 


The wall-mounted letter box was painted in the traditional 
post office red, but what drew my attention was the Royal 
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insignia, clearly visible in spite of the years of painting 
over that had muted the florid and calligraphic details 
that it must have originally had. The dust and grime of 
ages, the peeling paint, all spoke of its antiquity. | was 
transfixed. Never before had | seen such an old postal 
relic. Mailboxes are generally durable and persistent; they 
can stand for centuries through heavy rain, strong winds 
and violent storms. This one was one living example of an 
‘old faithful’ that had faced the vagaries of nature for 
more than a century and still remained unchanged. 


The small verandah was crowded with distressed and 
hungry people; hence | kept my excitement low. However 
in the little time that | was there, | gathered the 
information that the post office had an interesting history. 
| told myself that | would come back some other day. 


And come back | did! Before my second visit, | had done 
quite a bit of ground work on the post office and scoured 
the archives. There was rich history attached to this little 
post office tucked in this small corner of rural Odisha. 


The post office at Kaipada is midway between Kendrapara 
and Jajpur. it was of the British era, the building had 
been constructed way back in 1901. The post office 
dominates the village of Kaipada even today as it has 
done for over a century. It still retains its classical and 
traditional elegance. For a good part of half a century, 
the village of Kaipada could boast of only one institution- 
its Post Office. One just had to stroll past the little village 
post office to feel the glamour of the place and meet a 
host of interesting characters. 


The Post Office is tucked way some twenty metres from 
the main road, in a thicket of tall trees. It stands in a 
two-acre compound; the land has been postal property 
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since ages. There is a small orchard of fruit-bearing trees 
and a big pond in the front that attracts young village 
boys and girls for a dip with the thick and old trees adding 
to the aura of the romanticism of bygone days. The scene 
could have been straight out of the last century. The 
present building is a two-roomed affair, with the verandah 
out in the front where the letter box has been put up in 
one corner. The ruins of the postmaster's residence are 
just behind the present building. 


In bygone days the post-office was the centre of all village 
activities. The Monday morning that | was there, it became 
the social centre for an animated two hours or more. The 
postal workers and the nearby villagers gave me so many 
snippets of its history that | was overwhelmed. 


I cannot give an exact date when the letter box was 
affixed to the wall, but it must be between 1901 and 
1905. This might not be the oldest letter box in India, but 
| am certain it is the oldest in Odisha. These wall-mounted 
letter boxes first appeared in 1857 in England. The earliest 
known use in India dates back to 1885. | guess this must 
have been one of the early examples. All mailboxes 
shipped out of England bore the royal badge. Whenever 
there was a change of regime, the badge was changed. 
No wonder, mailboxes bearing royal badges of different 
regimes can be found even today in the streets of England. 
The front of the letter box usually has the royal cipher, 
V.R’, 'E.R' or ‘G.R' denoting Queen Victoria, King Edward 
or King George. In present-day Great Britain, letter boxes 
are all inscribed with the royal badge of the present Queen 
Elizabeth, the Second. 


The Kaipada letter box must have started off as a Victorian 
one, and seen the transformation to the Edwardian and 
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then the Georgian ciphers. Even though these ciphers were 
not in predominant use on the letter boxes in India, the 
early ones that were manufactured and shipped to the 
colonies all bore the inscriptions in cast iron, and hence 
whenever they were painted the Reginal Insignia was also 
highlighted. | would have loved to scrape off the peeling 
paint to see the original inscription, but | am sure the 
encrusted ravages of time has erased any remnant of 
the original words. 


I had sent photographs and details of the letter box to a 
British philatelist and postal historian who did a 
background check. He told me that this type of box was 
made by the London firm of W.T. Allen and Co., who 
manufactured and shipped letter boxes for the post offices 
in the British colonies between 1881 and 1963. Many of 
them are still found in villages of England. 


The letter box stood in one corner, a silent sentinel that 
had seen the world go by. The road from Kendrapara to 
Jajpur has a lot of history attached to it. In short, much 
had changed in the century of the letter box's existence, 
but that morning, when | was photographing it from various 
angles and listening to the tales of the villagers, it seemed 
| had gone back in time. Nothing had changed, absolutely 
nothing. The letter box was still emptied twice daily; 
letters were still posted in it. The mail run was the same 
as it had been for years. The letter box was a time capsule, 
and | was there to open it. It was rather strange that so 
many people, both officials and others, had seen it all 
these years, but never realized its historical relevance 
and importance. | was told that many times newsmen 
had descended on the spot and photographed the place 
for its significance in India's freedom struggle, but the 
letter box, in one corner, had escaped notice. 
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It was in 1934 when Gandhiji began his celebrated 
Padayatra with the mission of Harijan upliftment and 
the abolition of untouchability. On 31 May that year, while 
on his way from Kendrapara to Bari, the Mahatma 
stopped at Kaipada. He had rested under the big banyan 
tree near the post office. Narayan Chandra Panda, the 
octogenarian retired postmaster told me of that eventful 
day. He was a young lad, just ten years old and had seen 
the Mahatma. The villagers had gathered under the tree 
and Gandhiji had enquired about the post office building 
which stood by the side of the road. One of the villagers 
had run to get the postmaster's chair, but the Mahatma 
had refused to sit on it and sat down under the tree, 
spending a good hour with the assembled villagers. Two 
other locals, (both were in their nineties), Dadichi Sahoo 
and Gouranga Dhall, told me of the day they had walked 
with Gandhiji till Bari. 


After Gandhiji's visit, the seeds of the freedom movement 
were sowed in the minds of the people of the area. He 
had advised Congressmen all over the country to take up 
rural reconstruction. At the end of his Padayatra in Odisha 
at Bhadrak, he advised Congress workers to go back to 
villages and do shramdan. Many took up the cause. The 
Quit India Movement in 1942 was the expression of India's 
last push towards its ‘tryst with destiny.’ Jajpur and 
Kendrapara were the hotbeds of revolutionary activities. 
The Government of Odisha had declared all Congress 
organisations unlawful and arrested many leaders. There 
was a huge public uprising and people took possession of 
government offices and burnt them down. 


The sub post office of Kaipada, with its old letter box, 
too played a significant role in the revolt. The then 
Postmaster, Gobind Chandra Das, got wind of the coming 
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action and on 20 August 1942, packed up all the postal 
stamps, cash, seals and other important fiscal items and 
along with a runner took off for Kendrapara where he 
deposited the items in the main post office there. He left 
the post office to his assistant, Narayan Chandra Panda, 
and warned him of the impending threat. 


Popular history says that on 22 August 1942, the post office 
of Kaipada was burnt down. It was the only symbol of 
British Raj, and the freedom fighters vented their ire on 
this vestige of oppression. A crowd of 200 surrounded the 
post office and set it on fire, but as it was a pucca building, 
only the papers and furniture were destroyed. Armed 
Police soon arrived but was prevented from entering the 
village. Later in the day, reinforcements came in six boats 
and managed to arrest ten persons. The handcuffed 
prisoners were being taken to Jajpur when a mob of about 
a thousand persons attacked. The police opened fire killing 
four and injuring a dozen. The four who fell by the pond 
in Kalamatia were Sanada Swain and Hadibandhu Panda 
of Krushnanagar village, Sauti Mallick of Srirampur and 
Mayadhar Bhuyan of Hatasahi. Some of the people told 
me that an airplane had even dropped tear gas shells on 
the crowd, but I have not been able to ascertain the 
veracity of this fact. There is a small unkempt martyr's 
memorial for the dead in the nearby village, which is 
only spruced up for the annual anniversary of the event 
when local bigwigs come and offer lip service to the 
freedom fighters. 


However, Narayan Chandra Panda, who had been in charge 
of the post office on the fateful day, told me a very 
different story. | spent a good hour with the old 
postmaster; the sad and rheumy-eyed man recollected 
what had happened. According to him, the post office 
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was not actually set on fire completely, only a few papers 
were taken out to the Verandah, (where incidentally the 
old letter box has been all these years) and burnt. Even 
the furniture was spared, and | think the tables, almirah 
and chairs are still being used. 


Panda told me that he had appealed to the crowd that 
burning the post office would be of no use and the 
government would not build another one. It would be the 
loss for the village. He even told the crowd that the 
postmaster had taken away all the stamps, cash and se alts. 
He remembers taking down the portrait of King Georsge VI 
from the office (the nail from where it had hung was still 
in place) and giving the crowd many of the postal forms 
and stationery. All these were taken to the verandah and 
a bonfire made in which the King Emperor's portrait was 
burnt. He says that earlier in the morning he had taken 
whatever little was left of the records and put it in the 
secret underground safe of the post office. Surprisingly, 
the present postmaster, a young lad, did not know anything 
of the safe, and a steel almirah had to be moved for me 
to see it. The safe had not been used for decades; it was 
a small underground cavity with a heavy steel cover. 


| was hard pressed to find any post office ephemera at 
the place though 1 did find an old disused letter box in 
the ruins of the postmaster's residence. After my visit the 
locals have become proud of the letter box. It is about 
time that India Post and the Government of Odisha take 
stock of the fact and does what ever it can for this 
important heritage of Indian history. My British friend 
warned me that if news of the letter box travelled, it 
should be properly protected; these period letter boxes 
command a very good price in the antique market. 
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A flight back in time 


One of Nature's most fascinating mysteries is how pigeons 
find their way home over vast distances. No matter how 
far away they are taken, they almost always return to 
their lofts. 


Scientists have recently discovered how the birds do it. 
Research has revealed that tiny iron structures in their 
beaks allow them to analyse the earth's magnetic field - 
much like a compass. Through the signals picked up, the 
birds can work out where they are and set out on the best 
course home. 


Like the pigeons, the migratory birds too, who make annual 
sojourns to better climes, display a remarkable ability to 
fly thousands of miles to return to their specific wintering 
grounds, The annual bird congregation in the Chilka Lake 
sees birds from as far as Siberia returning to the same 
islands. Ornithologists have tagged these birds and have 
charted their migratory routes, which suggest that too 
may have similar iron-containing celts in their beaks. 
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The use of homing pigeons to carry messages is as old as 
the ancient Persians from whom the art of training the 
birds probably came. The Greeks conveyed the names of 
the victors at the Olympic Games to their various cities 
by this means. Carrier pigeons are by no means a recent 
introduction in India. Pigeon breeding is an art that goes 
back to Mughal days. They can be seen on Mughal 
paintings, carrying love messages into harems or secret 
military instructions to soldiers in the field. Emperor Shah 
Jahan was one on the greatest breeders of pigeons. 


The amazing abilities of homing pigeons made them 
invaluable during both World Wars, with both sides using 
them to send messages over enemy lines. Thirty-two of 
the 250,000 pigeons used by the forces in World War Two 
were even awarded medals for valour. 


The pigeon post which was in operation while Paris was 
besieged during the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1871 is 
probably the most famous. It led to a revival in the training 
of pigeons for military purposes. Numerous societies were 
established for keeping carrier pigeons in all important 
European countries; and, in time, various governments 
established systems of communication for military 
purposes by pigeon post. Governments in several countries 
established lofts of their own. Laws were passed making 
the destruction of such pigeons a serious offense and 
rewards were given for destruction of birds of prey. 


The Odisha Police Pigeon service, which is more than 70 
years old, remains the only one of its kind in the world. 
This remarkably sophisticated unique service is a pleasant 
anachronism in this day of modern telecommunications, 
e-mails and networking. 


The Odisha Police Pigeon Service dates back to 1946 when 
200 pigeons were handed over to them by the American 
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army personnel at the end of World War Il. The allied 
forces were contemplating to release the pigeons which 
had played a vital role during the war; the Odisha Police 
took them on an experimental basis to establish 
communications with areas that had neither wireless nor 
telephone links. The service was first pioneered in the 
mountainous Koraput district, and its success and 
reliability resulted in it being introduced in almost all the 
districts with over 700 sturdy Belgian Homer pigeons 
ferrying messages to assigned destinations. The Service 
was headquartered in Cuttack where a breeding centre 
was set up. For years, these dependable birds have been 
a vital link between remote police stations when 
traditional communications failed, they have delivered 
messages beating storms, disasters - and birds of prey. 
The messages, written on a piece of paper are inserted 
into plastic capsule, which are tied to the feet of the 
pigeon. 


These pigeons were extensively used during floods and 
the Super Cyclone in 1999, as radio networks were 
disrupted. The Pigeon Service was the only line of 
communication to the marooned town of Banki during the 
disastrous flood in 1982, when almost all communication 
lines had collapsed. The Pigeons have outsmarted many 
criminals and helped in nabbing many crooks on the run. 


The most interesting anecdote of the Pigeon Service is 
when the first Prime Minister of India, Jawaharlal Nehru 
visited Sambalpur to lay the foundation of the Hirakud 
Dam. Nehru, a leader of the masses, was annoyed that 
the public had been kept away from the place and gave 
instructions that at his next function, which was to happen 
at Cuttack, the "arrangements for the public meeting 
should not be such as to separate the speaker from the 
audience". On April 13, 1948, his note on a missive was 
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sent through a Pigeon to the officials at Cuttack from 
Sambalpur. While the Prime Minister took seven hours to 
reach the Cuttack, the message was delivered in just five 
hours. The original note in Nehru's handwriting and with 
his signature is with a Philatelist of Cuttack. 


The Belgian Homer Pigeons, which can fly 25 kms in just 
15 to 25 minutes, live up to 20 years and are trained from 
the age of six weeks. These powerfully built birds can fly 
up to 500 miles at a stretch at up to 55 kms per hour, 
depending on the weather. They are different from 
traditional pigeons with larger beaks and wattles, red eyes, 
round heads and thicker napes. The pigeons are classified 
as hens, cocks, breeders and squeakers - the local name 
for growing young birds still not able to fly. 


In its initial years, the service was of three types, static 
or one-way, boomerang or two-way and the mobile. The 
mobile service was mainly used by the 6th Odisha State 
Armed Police (OSAP) battalion, which carried the birds 
with it when on the move. The Static Service was a one- 
way communication: pigeons accompanying a police party 
are sent back to their loft bearing messages in tiny metal 
cylinders attached to their legs. The Boomerang Service, 
operated by older and better-trained pigeons was a two- 
way exchange of messages. The birds flew to a particular 
police station or an outpost, fed from a wooden box 
stacked with grain, and then made the return journey 
home with their message. 


A few years back, the government had decided to wind 
up the Pigeon Service as it was redundant, but good sense 
prevailed and a token service is still being maintained. 
They are used for ceremonial purposes and two lofts are 
still being maintained, one at Cuttack and the other at 
the Police Training College at Angul. 
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The Village Post Office 


One thing Dasharathi Das does every single day, is visit 
the village post office. Not that he has any business there, 
but simply because he likes it. The Post office has been 
there, for the last 50 years. The small culvert near the 
post office is his favourite spot. Old village folk like him 
gather there every day to sit and chat for hours. "We 
come here because of the Dak Babu, he is a friend of the 
village,” says Dasharathi. By the Dak Babu, he meant 
Sukhdev Jena, the Branch Post Master of the small post 
office in Kiapada, in the Basudev Block of Odisha's Balasore 
district 


At first glance it seems like a poor villagers’ hut. A small 
worn thatched roof, mud caked walls, a small door with a 
decrepit rusty letter box hanging crookedly and 
precariously outside. It was outside the village, near some 
rice fields with two coconut trees towering. | have seen 
many post offices atl over the country, but never one in 
such a deplorable condition. 


The post office serves the six villages of Kiapada, 
Narendrapur, Ayatpur, Garudpurm, Baghadobinayakpur and 
the hamlet of Tamakhandi. For Sukhdev Jena, a typical 
day starts at 9.30. Till noon, he sits in his office tending 
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to paper work, sells stamps and covers, and makes or 
accepts payments. His runner, Bhaskar Dalei, goes about 
on his ramshackle bicycle and delivers the letters. "On 
most days of the week, I'm req sired to visit all six villages,” 
he said. The 60-year-old RPE has been doing this for 42 
yeers. 


The villagers have often written to higher authorities for 
constructing a more proper room for the post office, but 
in vain. The small post office offers a number of services 
like savings bank, recurring deposit, money order and 
registered post, among others, but the diminutive 
structure is now discouraging customers. 


According to the rules mentioned in the manual for the 
department of posts, space for branch post office should 
be arranged by the ‘gramin dak sevak' branch postmaster. 
The rule says the branch post master, who gets a basic 
pay of Rs 2,745, shall provide the house for the post office 
from his own salary and onty a monthly allowance of Rs 
100 towards the maintenance will be paid to him by the 
office. 


But for the gum bottle and the two current calendar 
hanging from pegs on the kacha wall, everything could 
have belonged to a preinependece period! The rusty table 
and chairs, the small scales and weights, the ancient 
paraphernalia, took one back in time. The postmaster sat 
on his rickety chair and told me how the roof leaked. 
Even the ubiquitous red post office board with white 
lettering had rusted away, there was no sign that said 
that this littte thatched hut was the Kiapada Post 
Office,except for the rusty letter box. A big plastic sheet 
had been put up below the thatch. He told me that the 
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little post office had nearly a thousand savings accounts. 
Ever since the new government's Jan Dhan Scheme, there 
was increased volume ,in the letters received. 


The Indian Post is no longer what it was and it is going 
through a period of profound change. The Post is 
transforming itself into a one-stop shop that will touch 
the lives of every indian. ‘Dak Seva’, is now ‘Jan Seva’. 
With 155,333 post offices covering the urban and rural 
populace, India Post is the largest postal network in the 
world. Even a large country like China has less than 80,000 
Post offices. i 


As a journalist, | have photographed the high and mighty, 
the monuments, structures and edifices that make the 
modern nation. But my passion has always been 
photographing a more humble side of the government: 
the small village post offices and the abandoned letter 
boxes. During my travels in the past ten years, | have 
photographed hundreds of post offices and letter boxes 
in nearly every state of the nation. | see a certain magic 
in the nearly forgotten mailboxes. More than that, ! am 
drawn to the Postal Service as a modern-day ruin, 
crumbling before our eyes. It's fading away, its dying 
slowly! My photographs are in one way elegiac - | am 
mourning the lost art of letter writing. The photos are 
unadorned, almost simple at first glance, without a trace 
of sentimentality. Not a single person appears in my post 
office photographs, though in a few | include the silent 
workers too. 


| perceive the three stripes of india Post's Logo as a national 
ribbon that ties far-flung places together. At first glance, 
the logo is an envelope But in the next look., it is a bird in 
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flight, unhindered and unrestricted. The bold strokes 
convey free flight, and represents the fact ,that India 
Post carries millions of emotion across physical distance. 


As we continue to abandon the mailbox for the Internet, 
India Post is considering closing thousands of branches. 
This isn't a story about whether we could live without the 
post office. It's about whether we'd want to. 


As in the rest of the world, the post office is on the wane 
in India. Unles it reinvents itself and takes on new roles 
to meet emerging expectations and needs, it is entirely 
possible that we may see them on their way out, at least 
in the present form. 
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= Me 
The Postal History of the 
Old Jagannath Sadak 


The Jagannath Sadak was the old pilgrim road from Kolkata 
to Puri. It took form sometime in late 1700's and was the 
lifeline for all pilgrims who came to the Lord's abode at 
Puri. It was, from 1865, known as the Orissa Trunk Road, 
but for the devotees who descended on this path and 
made the slow way to Puri, it has always been the 
Jagannath Sadak. The road wound its way from the 
Jagannath Ghat on the Hooghly at Kolkata, passed through 
the districts of Howrah, East Medinipur and West 
Medinipur, touching Kolaghat, Belda and Dantan, before 
entering Odisha at Jaleswar. In Odisha it passed through 
Basta, Rajghat, Balasore, Remuna, Niligiri, Soro, Bhadrak, 
Jajpur, Dharamshala, Chhatia, Cuttack, Barang, Balianta, 
Bhubaneswar, Pipili and Sakhigopal before ending at Puri. 
The travelers and pilgrims covered the distances by butlock 
carts, hackneys, palanquins, horses, camels and elephants, 
but most of them trudged on foot. 
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136 


Pracres. 


CourectonR oF RajJaMunDRY, (to Toong inclusive). 


Taddapilee or Todepilly, 9 annas ¢ach man + «+ » «+e ¢ «+» +|24 
AJAMUMDEY soeaevecesneeee 20 


Cross Godavery R. to 


0 

0 
Nella-cherrO0 ceeeoeeeeeeeeeseecesoceccveeeceroneell6 6 
Samulkota cece eevee ecenereeereceerceveeeeveecorcee13 1 
Naglapilee oes eee ereeeereeeereeoeeeeceereeee eve 12 5 
Wuntmammoree . cee cceveeeeececeescoe voce ecerocecill 6 
Toong or Pantacottah. se e.+eeereececeenceeeceereeeefl2 6 


CoruirctTOoB oF VizaGAPATAM: 


` Wattera or Wuttada, each Bearer 5 nNAS.. 0 + +o + ee eve «| 24 
Cheeproopilee or Samperapilee, each bearer 4 annasi16 


VizaGaratTaM, military station, ditto 


Bysnapuitam, or Bimlipatam, - 


Coopiltee or Kooplee, - - 
Cross Naugalor R. 


Corrector or CHIicCACcoLE, (to Pyaghee inclusive). 


Garra, Warmshadhara Re ees. 


Note.—Kaliogapstam is 4 miles beyond Garra, on the right. 
LutchmBpooree ee sees eeeerevocseeveeeeeeceseeecer|]O 


Nowpada cee eceveeeeserceceeeeoeseoeesereeoseeeefl6 
Poonda or Poondy, bungalow, fish and oysters, watch 
the fide. ees veeesoseeeeceveeeconeeov ccecseoesefl2 
Barwa, finewhiting here eee ee oocesveneoeceveeeeeesll6 
Cross R. to Itchapoor, bungaloto ee» « eves see eevee recellO 
BraruawurPooRr, civil and military $(G{i0R. seo e seca rer o{lB 
Cross R. to Gawjam, plenty of empty houseg, s+» « «++ [16 
Pyaghee, or Priaghe€€. ce eeoveoveeceeeeceeceeeevece| B 


Note.—!n this range, and bence to Cuttack the calculation is made 
for 12 bearerv, 2 bangy burdars, and 1 mausal}ee, to cach set} cach 


man recelres 3 annas. 


PosTMASTER AT CUTTACK : 


Malood, Bengal frontier, each man - - 6 amas | 9 414 276 
Metacowa, - - ditto - 6 ditto.[13 0] 4 275 
Manikapetamn, - - ditto - 6 ditto.|16 01] 4 276 
Nursinga:  ” = ditto - 4 ditto.s{]1] 413 3 0 
Poree ot JAoGAMaTEH, a military station, ditto 3 ditfto.| 9 412 3926 
Mahamaya, -“ man - 3 ditto.|]0 612 3925 
g oeplee, staging bungalow, ditto - 3 ditto 112 612 392 
Surdurpoor, - - ditto - 3 ditto.| 9 0 42 325 
Ballempetta, - ditto - 3 ditto [10 012 3925 
CurrTack, military station, ditto - 3 ditto .J10 0] 2 39285 


ditto 
Cross R. to Quanneria or Conadae, tea coast 4 ditto]]3 


to Csicacorgor Cicacore 2 dittol}0 
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014 0925 

0}3 1 0 

- - 4 ditto18 013 1 0 
- 4 ditto20 113 1 0 
: 613 1 0 

- 6 ditlolO 214 3 50 
011 2 60 

012 325 

012 325 

013 3 0 

013 3 0 

013 3 0 

013 3 0 

113 3 0 

0}3 3 0 

042 3 25 
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It was during 12th century A.D, under the rule of Imperial 
Gangas, that the temple town of Puri assumed its 
prominence. The Jagannath cult was renewed and reached 
its climax with the Bhakti Movement of Sri Chaitanya. 
From the early 16th century the flow of pilgrims to Puri 
increased and it became the epicenter of the Vaishnava 
cult in eastern India. 


The cult of Jagannath acquired a pan-Indian status after 
the Gangas and Gajapatis made Jagannath as their state 
deity. By the end of the 14th Century, Puri had become a 
famous centre of pilgrimage. Saints and seers, preachers 
and teachers, devotees and thinkers and the common 
pilgrims came from far. They thronged the place during 
the annual Rath Yatra and other festivals. 


Odisha had a rich repertoire of visitors’ right from the 
ancient times. There are various travellers’ accounts, from 
the early Chinese travellers Yuan Chwang and Fa Hien to 
the French, English, Dutch, Arabic and Persian, and then 
the missionaries and the East India Company officials. 
The Jagannath Sadak was the road that was taken by Sri 
Chaitanya, Nanak, Ramananda, Kabir, Tulsidas, Namdev, 
Madhava Acharya and other holy men when they visited 
Puri. Many of these early pilgrims have narrated their 
travel accounts in a variety of forms ranging from diaries, 
religious tracts, missionary accounts and memoirs, which 
were either written in plain text or in poetic form. This 
was also the road which the conquering armies of the 
Mughals, Marathas, Afghans, the East India Company and 
later on the English took to conquer Odisha. In fact, during 
their tenures, the Marahattas and the Englishmen had 
implemented a system of collecting toll tax for the 
maintenance of the road. 
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Teble of Ezrpences, Distances, &c. 137 


N'ote.—The road to Manlkapatam fo througb beavy sand, with Chilks Lake close on the 
right At Manlkapatam cross an arm of tbe sea 006 nile wide at low water, which com- 
maniestes with the Chilka Lake. At Nursingapatsm crom @ rivolet which bas o ferry boat 
os it during tbe rans. Cross the Bandia pulls, 100 yards wide, near Joggonaih Pooree, a 
axpall ciri] and military station : the residents at ™ bare houses on the sea coast about 
a mile from the celebrated temple of Jougacath. Cross the Trop Mahanuddee to Mookoon- 
dapoor, two miles on the Jugganath side of Peeploe. The civil aod military station of 
Cottack ts on tbe banka of the Mabanuddee, one mile east of the city of Cottack, which is 
on the Ratgoree river. Theo Ratgoree fo one mile wide, and ferried over from Jane to 
Fehroary : during the otber months it ts fordable. 

In the Ganjam diatrict oil la to be paid for as required, and batta of one anne to each 
person after the frat day, is 15 annas per diem ad tional. In the Cotteck district ol ls 

when used at 4 annas each sg 

If a traveller leaves Cattack at 5 o'clock in the afternoon, he will arrire at Bhareepoor, 
balf way to Balasore abont 8 or 9 o'clock the nest morolog, where there Ja  boogalow 
for the accommodation of travellers. He can remaln ai Bhareepoor during tho heat of tbo 
day, start agalo in the erening and reach Balasore to breakfsat. Proceed again io the 
cool of the evening, and arrive at Dantoon, balf way to Midnapoor, carly next morning ; 
where there fs a comfortable house for the accommodation of travellers. In like manner 
If Le goos on again io the evening to Midoapoor, avotler p bt will take him to Tumlook, 
where be gats into a boat and procceds np the Hoogly to Calcutta. 

A traveller with one set co of 8 bearers, 2 bungy bordars, and 2 mausale, pays 
8 annas per mile, agreeably to ation, and pays 2 annas per man per diem for detain 
ing the bearers on the road. Or he may pay 3 annas per man for each stage from 
‘Taogbee to Khutoagbur, and agreeably to this the following Is calcolated : 


Tanghee, sooo seen oeereceroceoorovveeeeeecees eee cleccees 


2 3 25 
Dugu core ooceeecet eee cet ereee cece cece ereclooecen 
Surckeldibee, dungalOoWe ee sce seeeeeee rece oeeoeeer cele ones 5 fe 
Muckoondburda .eeccee ever eveesevereeereeeeeooccefeneeee] 2 3 25 
2 ବକଥାଥଙ୍କ ଇନ ab ae seoeee! 2 3 25 

areepoor, bungalow and SeTVARIS. ec cv ee veerevoevees 
ଓ ନା ନାନା ନ ଙ 6 # 
Maikonah or Markoonah, about. . ev ecco ceeereeeeeee| 9 O12 9 
Talnugore or Toolourghur, bungalow eee. veceereeeeeee] 5 4192 3025 
Bhangul core reece rocecceneesecectececegoeeeecelll 3192 3925 
Neemnallah or Sherghur. so eceeeevserereeeeeareeseeee] 6 3{Q2 3925 
Barasore, Post Office. cc crseeseverecsereverecoeoee| 6 IF! Q2 3925 
Ramchunderpooreeeeeeevateeeeecneeeveen cece 8 012 32 
Bustah ss eos eeove see oe wees o ans se Ese a vise] 6 4 § 
Jellesore ceeceveoveneeceooreeeeseeeeeeeerveceons, ୨ 2 5 
bungalow, the cutoat, who was formerly 
gentieman $ servant, supplies PrOvisiOn ese. seeeevees 

Khutn hur or Ranee P35 a : 3 
NarajinghUr. eee eeseseveeeecceveceeveesevereccescoe! 8 O 3 3 0 
BenBpoor. cvs seoe cececeoveeneeeseeeereoneeeeoeeel 9 O19 3 GO 
MIDNAFPOOR coc ceoosoveertecossecereeevees 9୭ 0 3 
Janleagsunsh.eos ce oct eectesoeeerronveeee BRS 7 9 ° 
Nenadewell ..veoe seco eeeoue ocoeuss,, Ma 8 i 
Ranyhaut.eeereseseeeeeoscevooes sess cele 9୨ 0 
Commerfroker seeeeveverooosoopoacsosot et ctccsnus 8 0 
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In the year 1810, Raja Sukhamaya Ray of Bengal had taken 
a leading step for construction of the Jagannath Sadak. 
Others too followed him and the Sadak soon had many 
amenities for the pilgrims and travelers. There were 
Serais, dharamshalas, dak bungalows, wells, tanks, 
culverts, bridges, temples, rest sheds, ghats, orchards 
etc. Many remnants of these are still visible on the isolated 
stretches of this once grand road. 


With the advent of the railways in 1898, the Jagannath 
Sadak fell into disuse and over the next few years was 
lost forever. The railways shortened the travel time from 
three weeks to twenty hours. Many stretches of the road 
just vanished with time, it was encroached upon by villages 
and some lengths now form the NH-5. Today, only 168 km 
out of the original 510 km of the old road still exists. 


In 2011, | undertook a Bullock Cart Journey on the old 
road, trying to retrace it. The journey was undertaken to 
highlight the sad plight of this once great and now forgotten 
road on which the pilgrims traveled to visit the gods at 
Puri. | took a Bullock Cart, canopied it in the traditional 
style and put the three lords on it. The team had two pairs 
of bullocks, a cart man, a farrier (to nail on the horseshoes) 
students of history, archeology and geography and a group 
of 25 bhaktas. We started one morning from the Jagannath 
Ghat at Kolkata and for the next two weeks walked the 
entire distance. We would walk the whole day, stopping to 
meet the villagers who were drawn to the bullock cart by 
sheer curiosity, and at night would camp at the small 
temples that dotted the road. 


During the journey I discovered many remnants of the 
great road. The villagers on the way showed us the ruins 
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198 Post Office Department. 


$rd.—For cach pound exceeding four pounds weight an additional sum 

wo annas will be levied. } | 
of The Postmaster Geheral ehall as-soon aftér the arrival of a ship 
from Europe as may be covenient publish a list of all parcels, &c. received 
by her remaining in theoffice, bat wil! not forward the same without-special 
instructions to that effect; from the parties’ to whom they are adiressted:? 
Parcels addressed to persons in the-Deckan will be forwarded at the above 
rates of Bangy postage. The rate of postage to other parts of the Presi- 
dency will be levied agreeably to article 3rd, of section If. : 

Sth._~The Bangy is despatched three times- a week, respectively, from 
Bombay and Poona, vir. on Monday, Wednesday, and Frida: I 

61h.—The Department is not responsible for packages which may bs 
lost or damazed, bat should such accident ‘occur every exertion will be 
made to recover the.missiog packet. Daring the ramy season parcels 
should be packed, and well secured, in wax cloth. | | y 

7th.—Any attempt made to pass contraband articlés, or articles bearing 
duty. by Bangy, will subject the render to the ‘penalties ‘enacted against 
such offences; and Posimasters are authorized to call on the party receiving 
parcels to open and exhibit the contents 'to them, when they have 
occasion to suspect fraudulent intentions. 


Rules at the Public Buildings established for the Accommodation of Tra- 
vellers between Colcutto ond Madras. 


Ist.—A tax of two rupees for each family, or one rupee from each indivi- 
dual, per diem, is to be paid for the use of each Bungalow: this levy is 
to defray expence of sweepers, &c. 

Qnd.—In each Bungalow there are six chairs, two couches,and one table, 
travellers will be held responsible for any damage done to these articles 
during their stay. , 

3rd.—No person is to remain in any Bungalow more than three days, 
unless compelled to do so by sickness; and then he is not to exceed ten doys, 
unless he cannot be moved without danger. 

4th.—The first comer is entitled to the choice of rooms, but no indivi- 
dua! is permitted to appropriate to himself more than one room, when 
the others are in demand. 

Sth.—Horses or cattle are not permitted within the Bungalow. 

6th.—The person in charge at each Bnngalow is instructed to assist 
travellers rervants in procuring supplies,-&ce.-for ready money. 

7th.—A book is ut each Bungalow, in which each traveller is requested 
to write his name, with remarks, if necessary, on the conduct of the per- 
son in charge, and the state of cleanliness in which-it may be found. 

8th.—The person in charge is-ordered, on pain of dismission, to report 
for eventual representation to -Government, deviations from these rules, 
either on the part of travellers or their domestics and -followera, the 
master being beld responsible for any infringement-of- them. — 

J. R. Srow, 
Jour Croxzs, Dep, Postmaster, Postmaster General. 
in charge of the Public Bungalows. 
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that dotted the terrain of the route of the Jagannath 
Sadak. | have located more than two hundred 
archaeological remains of this road. Many of the old 
structures are still upright and can be restored. Most of 
them have fell into disuse and decay or have been 
converted into government offices, police stations, dak 
bungalows etc. We also discovered marker stones, survey 
piliars, remnants of British era factories, encampments 
and mutts etc. which were scattered all along the old 
road. {| spent nights in the Old Dak Bungalows and the 
Circuit houses, unraveling the mysterious road that had 
disappeared with time. 


Even though my trip on the old road was for heritage and 
history, my philatelic interest compelled me to get the 
facets of the post offices and the postal history that was 
connected to the road. | had many old covers with 
cancellations and postmarks of the important towns that 
lay on the road. | nad made a study of the covers which 
had the old archaic names stamped on them. Prominent 
among them were covers which had post marks of 
Dasspore (Daspur), Dewleeh (Deulti), Panchkoorah 
(Panskura), Oolberiah (Uluberia), Ghattaul (Ghatal), 
Dantoon (Dantan), Jelleswar (Jaleswar}), Soorah (Soro), 
Ramoona (Remuna), Bhuddruck (Bhadrak), Dharamsala, 
Jajpore (Jajpur), Katak and Pooree (Puri). 


In the beginning of the eighteenth century, it was no small 
difficulty for the British to send a letter more than a 
distance of 100 miles. Up to 1765, the English had been 
no more than traders of produce, trading with military 
escorts at their back. With the assumption of Diwani i.e. 
the fiscal administration of the provinces of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa handed over by the Emperor of Delhi in 1765, 
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it became imperative on the part of the British East India 
Company to organise its own system of Daks. Apart from 
purely military and commercial considerations, the need 
for the communication of civil intelligence necessitated 
establishment of an efficient communication system. 


In 1688, The East india Company had started a post office 
at Bombay. An overland route for conveyance of letters 
between Madras and Bengal was established by the 
Governor at Fort St. George, Madras in 1712. In early 176¢ , 
a full-fledged postal organisation within the Be: gal 
Province and from Bengal to other Presidency town of 
Madras was arranged by Robert Clive. The Dak carried 
only official letters. Individuals and officers were directed 
to send their letters only to the Government house to 
make necessary arrangements for their despatch. The Post 
Master worked there at night and sealed the bags for each 
center. The next morning, runners would start with these 
bags to different destinations. 


The Calcutta General Post Office had its jurisdiction over 
the ceded and Dewani lands and it controlled the postal 
routes from Calcutta to Ganjam, Calcutta to Patna, Patna 
to Banaras and from Calcutta to Dacca . These routes 
were further divided into a number of major and minor 
stages, comprising a distance of seven or eight miles, up 
to which a runner, accompanied by a drummer and lamp 
bearer for scaring away wild beasts, had to run both up 
and down to hand it over to the next man. Each important 
Stage was under a ‘Munshi’ (clerk) who was assisted by 
two "Ghuree Walles" or time keepers to check times. The 
runners employed to carry dak used to hand over the postal 
bags to the next group of runners after covering a distance 
of eight miles. When the road lay through jungles or 
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deserted tracks, they were accompanied by the drummers 
to scare away the wild beasts. And during night one or 
two torch-bearers joined them. 


As a military necessity, during the Anglo-Maratha war, when 
roads were unknown to the officers of the East India 
Company who had to undertake extensive tours in the 
Country, the Dak Palkis (Palanquins) were introduced. 
There were several resting places or bungalows on the 
road, the establishment of which consisted of a Bearer, 
Khidmatgar, Sweeper and a Chowkidar. Each bungalow 
contained two rooms, a verandah all round, two bath 
rooms, and the necessary furniture. 


In 1835, the Banghy (parcel) post was established between 
Calcutta and Puri. With the increase of Banghy parcels, a 
bullock cart mail service was introduced in 1840. 


In addition to transmitting letters, the Post-Masters were 
also tasked with assisting travellers going from one place 
to another by "laying the dawk’ for them upon request and 
on due payment. Anyone intending to go from one place 
to another had to start preparing for the journey 
sufficiently in advance by communicating his programme 
to the Post-Masters in whose jurisdiction the journey fell. 


A timetable indicating the day of start, the intended halts 
on the way for rest, food etc. would be sent ahead to the 
Post-Masters. The assumption underlying this timetable 
would be that the journey would be performed at the 
speed of 4 miles an hour. The distance was divided into 
stages of 15 or 20 miles each. A traveller moving without 
taking a long halt and spending a minimum time for food 
and other physical needs could complete the journey from 
Calcutta to Puri in 15 days. 
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Upon receipt of this timetable the concerned Post-Master 
would arrange for a sufficient number of coolies (called 
Hamals) to carry the Palki of the traveller, Masalchis to 
carry a torch and oil for travel in the night and a Banghy- 
man to carry the baggage of the traveller. Journey of 
one stage of 15 to 20 miles required 8 Hamals, 2 Masalchis 
and 2 Banghy men, divided into two teams of 4 Hamals, 1 
Masalchi and 1 Banghy man. The teams would alternate 
from time to time. The traveller was allowed two free 


loads of 50 pounds each. 


A look at the page in Clunes' book shows the full working 
of a plan for a journey from Madras to Calcutta and its 
cost. The stages from Barikpur to Bhadrak (9 miles), 
Markona (9 miles), Shergarh (22 miles) Balasore (6 miles 
3 furlongs) and further on to Jaleswar and Dantan . 


The journey by Dawk was by no means comfortable. For 
the Hamals it was back-breaking work carrying an adult 
and his litter for 15 or 20 miles on their backs. The 
traveller would be troubled by heat, rain, inconveniences 
of the make-shift arrangement for rest and, worst of all, 
boredom! 


A native Indian traveller or pilgrim, wanting to travel from 
Calcutta to Puri could not use the Dawk system for several 
reasons. A pilgrim was more comfortable using the 
traditional modes of transport such as bullock carts, horses 
or his own two feet. He could easily find shelters for the 
nights in village temples, dharamshalas or friendly and 
benevolent villagers. He would not mind camping for the 
night in the open near a body of water, such as a lake or 
a river. A European, on the other hand, would hardly 
contemplate this mode of travel as safe. 
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There were no hotels or inns on the road, but dak 
bungalows or rest houses, a convenient substitute, were 
established at places varying from fifteen to fifty miles 
apart, according as the road was much or little frequented. 
These bungalows were under Government control, a 
Khidmatgar or servant and a porter being in attendance 
at each, the traveller paying a fixed sum for the use of 
his room and making a separate bargain for any few articles 
of provisions that might be obtainable. The building was 
littte more than a thatched house of one story, divided 
into two or three rooms, to each of which a bathroom 
was attached. The Khidmatgar cooked and served the 
meals ordered, while the porter supplied wood and water. 


The old travel accounts of the road, which { had gathered 
before my journey, had many references of the post offices 
and the dak bungalows. Very few of them were found, 
most had been converted into government offices, the 
original structures had either been torn down or altered 
to the extent that little of the original buildings remained. 
A few notable ones which | discovered were the ones at 
Tamluk, Dantan and Jaleswar. One of the best remaining 
examples was the Sardiepur Dak Bungalow which is in the 
outskirts of Bhubaneswar. The Post offices have all been 
modernised, some of the new ones are in the same spot 
as the original ones, but most have been built on newer 
places. | had met old timers who remembered the Dak 
Runners, the Banghy Dak and the Dak Coaches. 
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DAY oF DEATH 
MOURNING Cover 


112, Vaisawo ViwA 


SatTyanme rt 
oN BuHucAnw ESwAR 


Saddam Hussein "75 i007 
28.4.1937 - 30.12.2006 (ro OD 


Black Borders: The Strangest 
Philatelic Collection 


"What a morbid yet fascinating hobby you have", wrote 
Khushwant Singh when he read about my collection of 
mourning covers in The Times of India. He extracted a 
promise from me to issue a Mourning Cover on him when 
he died. | kept the promise and issued a black bordered 
cover after the death of the veteran journalist in 2014. 


My collection of Mourning Covers and Stamps exceeds 
5000. My collection showcases a wide variety of letters 
about death, ranging from pre-stamp covers of 1790 to 
recent ones. These include personal letters, postcards, 
official notices, funeral notices, death telegrams, church 
memorial services letters, embalmers bills and receipts, 
elegiac letters, gravestone and coffin receipts etc. The 
oldest cover in my cotlection in a 1798 pre-stamp mourning 
cover. | also have a mourning cover with the world's first 
stamp - the Penny Black. In fact, one rare cover with a 
strip of four Penny Reds, the world's second stamp, was 
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valued at Rs 3 lacs in a recent auction. What was once a 
fragile paper touchstones for the bereaved have become, 
for the collector, a highly sought after prize. 


My collection of nearly 5000 letters carried news of t'eath 
for the recipient and was commonly edged in black to 
warn the bearer of sorrow. To me, this collection is very 
personal. | can feel the pain and hurt in these letters. | 
feel as if I'm there with them. The Black Borders on the 
envelopes was a way preparing people. Once as common 
as birth announcements are today, these dire dispatches 
of the 19th and early 20th centuries usually included a 
black border around the envelope's edge or around the 
stamp. Some had black wax seals on them. What makes 
them so fascinating to collectors is that they're very 
poignant little pieces of history. 


Queen Victoria reinforced the fashion of Mourning Covers. 
After the death of her husband, Prince Albert, in 1861, 
she went into mourning that lasted until her death in 
1901. She wore black and used black bordered stationery 
for her letters. However the general practice was to have 
a mourning period of a year, when all correspondence 
was made on black bordered stationery. Even newspapers 
had a black border on the page when announcement or 
news of the death of any great man was printed. 


Philatelists often look out for challenges. Collecting 
Mourning Letters was a big challenge and in most societies 
such letters are not preserved but destroyed immediately 
after being read. This is prevalent in India too, where 
letters which bring messages of death are torn up after 
being read. Keeping them or preserving them is considered 
inauspicious, a custom prevalent across all countries and 
Societies. This made building up a collection all the more 
difficult. There are 265 countries which have recorded 
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examples of Mourning Covers, many of whom no longer 
exist. However, | have letters from nearly 170 countries 
ranging from pre stamp perioc' to recent ones. They come 
in many styles and sizes, som2 with narrow black edging 
and ott ers with wide quite outlines. Many of the covers 
coritair. black edges stationery or cards. 


It took me nearly twenty years to build up the collection. 
My collection includes letters mourning the deaths of 
Queen Victoria, King George V, George VI, the Popes, 
Hitler, American Presidents, Gandhi, Princess Diana and 
even Saddam Hussain. | have has many covers of Army 
mail of both the World Wars where letters could not be 
delivered due to the death of the addressee in the 
battlefield. These were returned to the sender after being 
black bordered. They are so pathetic and tragic and each 
has a story to tell. The missing in Action covers are very 
heartbreaking. These are letter posted to soldiers, but 
could not be delivered as they had died in action. The 
Military Post would put black markings on these letters 
and return them to the sender with the missives like 
"Missing In Action: Presumed Dead”. My collection also 
includes letters from the Nazi death camps of Auschwitz, 
Dachau and Berger Belsen. ! also have the world's first 
black bordered mourning stamp issued in after Lincoln's 
death in 1866. 


The practice of posting letters edged in black eventually 
died out in North America, some European countries still 
use it, though not as widely. One of the largest collections 
of these doomsday letters belonged to Ernie Mosher of 
Topeka, Kansas, who, before selling it off, owned 4,000. 
| have 4900 such black bordered covers, one of the largest 
collections in the world. 
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{ feel like a voyeur when ! read the death messages, some 
of them are so sad and heart touching. Most of the covers 
| have had the original letters inside them. Some have 
stories to tell. Who was it that died and what brought 
about their death? What was the relationship of the 
sender and the recipient to the deceased? When did the 
death occur and under what circumstances? One set of 
about 40 covers were posted from the same person to the 
same address and contained forty letters spanning over 
two years. How a woman copes with the loss of her 
husband, how she gradually reconciled to grim reality of 
death all unfold in the letters. 


| was intrigued to find that many of the envelopes had 
letters did not have anything to do with death or mourning. 
| guess that often, once the period of mourning had passed, 
the grief-stricken found that they still had an ample supply 
of the carefully purchased black bordered stationary at 
hand. Paper was too expensive to feed to the fire, so the 
sheets that had been hitherto been used only for their 
intended purpose were now reincarnated as plain everyday 
letter paper. 


In the age of telephones and e-mail, texting and two hour 
plane flights, it's important to remember that letters were 
often posted across great distances. The use of mourning 
stationery was understandable in the days when mail was 
the only form of widely available long-distance 
communication. Receiving a letter edged in black let the 
recipient know instantly that it probably contained bad 
news and allowed him to steel himself accordingly. 


What makes Mourning covers so fascinating to collectors 
is that they're very poignant little pieces of history. My 
collection is still growing. 
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The Dead Letter Office 


They conduct post mortems for all the 'dead' letters and 
then give them a decent burial. The undelivered and 
unclaimed letters and parcels all end up in this "morgue 
of the mails". The officers of the Dead Letter Office act 
as detectives trying to trace from any available clue as to 
the correct name and address of the addressee or sender. 
In fact the Dead Letter Office are not ‘letter-morgues'’, 
rather they perform more intelligent tasks then a normal 
post office. To do away with the morbidity of the 
terminology used to describe this office, the Dead Letter 
Offices of India were rechristened as Return Letter Offices 
or R.L.O.s in 1954. 


The origin of the Indian Dead Letter Office can be traced 
back to 1837, when the detailed regulations about the 
postal system were introduced through an Act of 
Parliament. The act provided for the disposal of the 
undelivered and unclaimed letters and parcels. These 
letters were to be sent to the GPO's in the respective 
Presidency towns after a retention time of three months 
at the addressee post offices. The list of these undelivered 
articles were published in the gazette and after 18 months 
these were opened and valuabtes if any, were removed 
from them. 
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The first Dead Letter Office of the India was opened at 
Calcutta (the then capital of British india) in 1854. With 
the increase in the mail, DLO's were started in Madras, 
Bombay, Lahore and Agra in 1862. A DLO was set up in 
Karachi in 1870 and another two in 1872 at Nagpur and 
Lucknow. The Agra DLO was later shifted to Allahabad in 
1873. Two more DLOs were started in 1875 at Mount Abu 
(Rajasthan) and Rangoon (Burma) to ease the work and 
coverage. 


The RLO derives its powers to destroy the letters and 
auction off the articles with them under provisions of the 
Indian Post Office Act 1898. Point 39 in Chapter VIII of the 
Act says, "Final disposal of undelivered postal articles... 
(a) letters and postcards shall be destroyed; (b) money or 
saleable property, not being of a perishable nature,...be 
credited to the Post Office (or) be sold, the sale-proceeds 
being credited to the Post Office. 


The work of dealing with the unclaimed mail at the DLOs 
has four distinct phases. 


First attempts are made to find out the addressee with 
help of every type of assistance available, if they failed, 
then efforts were made to trace the sender. The letter 
was opened and the contents read for clues. Only the 
Dead Letter Office personnel have the authority to open 
letters which could not get delivered. Once opened, the 
contents of letters were considered sacred, so much so 
that the dead letter clerks were and still are forbidden to 
read any more of the communications than absolutely 
necessary to determine where the letters should go. 
Interestingly, women were preferably hired to work in 
the Dead Letter Office as the officials felt that women 
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had better analytical powers than men, and could 
therefore decipher complicated and confusing addresses 
far easier. 


The employees at the RLO's, the little known back end 
service of the indian Postal system, work as decoders, 
they are entrusted with the task of verifying if the letters 
and artictes. The decoders, invested with the sole 
authority to open and go through the unclaimed letters, 
become privy to hundreds of letters and the stories in 
them, which range from the banal to the bizarre, from 
the fascinating to the funny. Many of the letters and 
articles which end up at the RLOs are quite unbelievable. 
The most popular undeliverable addressee is god. Children 
write to Santa Claus or their comic book heroes. Others 
write lengthy letters to God, with fervent prayers or 
confessions. Many a time letters of archival value do come 
to the RLO, however, they are not disclosed to the public 
and are destroyed because they entail personal 
correspondences. 


How does the RLO do its functions? The RLO's are not 
computerised. Early they had telephone directories, 
dictionaries, railway time tables, government civil lists, 
MP and MLA listings, lists of film stars’ addresses, so on 
and so forth. For determining the language used in their 
addresses, they refer to the Indian currency which has 
the scripts of 17 languages printed on it. They use 
magnifying glasses as aids. Many letters are intentionally 
posted to test the efficacy of the Postal department. World 
are written in mirror images, jumbled as puzzles, written 
in a mixture of scripts etc., the decoders take every effort. 
| have myself received a letter addressed to me with just 
the sparse "Anil Dhir, Bhubaneswar", the RLO had written 
the rest of the address after tracing it out. 
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Among the documents that end up are passports, identity 
cards, voter identity cards and driving licenses. A kind 
stranger who might have found one lying around or a guilty 
pickpocket after emptying the contents of a purse slips 
the cards into mail boxes. The RLO takes every effort to 
post these back to the owner the very day it receives 
them. Passports of foreign nationals are sent to the 
concerned embassies and those of Indian nationals to their 
permanent addresses. Out of the parcels that end up in 
the RLO, the most common are sweets and food items, 
electronic items, clothes, jewellery, money, books and at 
times gold as well. Many foreigners and tourists make 
purchases and sent them by parcel post. These parcels 
do not have a senders address, and many of them are 
returned due to high customs and other duties. Over 60 
per cent of the letters are "returned" to the sender or 
sent to the addressee. 


After the Swach Bharat Campaign was implemented, major 
"cleanups" had been organised in the various RLO's. A 
huge amount of letters, some of them decades old, were 
shredded or burnt." 


Housed in a nondescript room on the third floor of the 
Postal Stores Depot, the Returned Letter Office at 
Bhubaneswar is a relic in itself. Inside, there are old 
wooden tables and chairs, rusted old Godrej cupboards, 
and shelves with bundles of letters and parcels. There 
are stacks of gunny bags in a corner. Gopinath Soren, the 
DLO officer has been on the job since 2014. He took over 
from an Officer who had been there for 28 years. The 
entire workforce of the DLO comprises of just three, 
including Soren. | found them sitting before plastic trays 
stacked with envelopes, magazines and parcels. They 
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spend long hours trying to interpret weird squiggles and 
scrawls, and to decipher the postmarks. They have a lot 
of experience, as the job at the DLO is permanent, nobody 
gets transferred. Soren says that the strike rate is only 
20%, the remaining 80% are destroyed. Most of the parcels 
contain books and printed material, hardly any valuables 
turn up. The items that are totally untraceable are kept 
in an "auction list", and every year, a professional 
auctioneer comes down to the RLO and conducts an 
auction. 


Today, only 15 RLO's function in the entire country. They 
are located at Ahmedabad, Amritsar, Bangalore, 
Bhubaneswar, Chennai, Delhi, Hyderabad, Jaipur, Kolkata, 
Lucknow, Mumbai, Nagpur, Patna, Shillong and Trivandrum. 


The Australian Film "Dead Letter Office " is the story of a 
lonely woman who is searching for her father decides to 
apply for a job at the dead letters office where her letters 
to her father keep ending up. 


The Returned Letter Offices in India have seen massive 
downsizing in recent years. The number of undeliverable 
letters has come down drastically because of increased 
awareness about pin codes and writing addresses. The 
counter clerks at the booking stage ensure that the address 
is written properly. The officials of India Post are 
contemplating to abolish the RLO's and merging the job 
of these offices with the PMG's offices or GPOs all over 
India. Like the Money Order, the V.P.P. and the Telegram, 
this relic from the colonial era will too become history. 
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The Monk who Sells Stamps 


The small letter box caught my attention in one fleeting 
glimpse. | asked the driver to stop and he slammed the 
brakes and brought the jeep to a screeching halt. We 
reversed, and as we backed up, | could see in the rearview 
mirror the little red box nailed on the roadside tree. 


| was on an assignment in Kalahandi, one of the most 
backward districts of the country. Touring the region, I 
had been visiting remote poverty-stricken hamlets to 
report on the success of development works that had been 
undertaken. As usual, my philatelic penchant led me to 
the small village post offices, wherever | could find one. 
Surprisingly, in spite of the backwardness of the area, the 
mobile phone connectivity had penetrated every nook and 
corner, and the post office was already a relic of the past 
in many places. 


| got down, amid the puzzled frowns of my driver and 
photographer. The letter box was nailed to a roadside 
mango tree. | half expected it to be a forgotten and 
abandoned one, as there were no villages nearby. However 
| was surprised to see that it had been freshly painted 
and locked. Nothing was written on it, nor was the 
clearance tab present. It was the smallest letter box | 
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had seen in Odisha till date; it was just about a foot in 
height. It could not have held more than a dozen letters. 


I stopped a passing cyclist who informed me that the letter 
box was cleared by the post office inside the Gurukul 
Ashram in the nearby village of Ambsena. As a visit to the 
Ashram was on my itinerary, | was now even more eager 
to check it off my list. | drove further down towards Khariar 
Road, and soon reached the Ashram just by the side of 
the road. It was a Sunday, and the students were working 
in the nearby fields. The Ashram was an oasis of peace, 
and Dharmananda Saraswati, the head monk, took me 
around the vast complex. It has been set up in 1968 on 
the lines of Gurukul Kangni at Haridwar. The Ashram has a 
big orchard which has more than a thousand mango trees. 
It also has a small pharmacy where Ayruvedic medicines 
are made in the traditional method. 


The Ashram was set up in this most backward region of 
the country to protect the culture of the tribals. The aim 
was to raise tribal students on the doctrines of the Arya 
Samaj and to prevent the rapid conversions that were 
prevalent. There were students from all over the country 
including the North- east, they were inculcated with the 
teachings of the Vedas. 


The small post office in the Gurukul Complex had been 
set up in the early seventies. After the Postmaster had 
retired in 1980, the officials wanted to close the post 
office as there was hardly any mail. However, Swamiji 
volunteered to run the Post office from the Gurukut itself 
and one of the Gurus was assigned the additional job of 
the postmaster. 
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Guru Haldar Shastri, who was a student of the Ashram 
and now teaches there, manages the post office. He has 
encouraged the ashramites to write letters and the post 
office now has a sizeable inflow and outflow of mail 
besides a number of savings accounts. He was 
instrumental in putting up small letter boxes in the nearby 
villages. Letters are posted, though not quite often. 
Ashram students from different states receive and write 
letters, and india Post has been happily continuing with 
this arrangement for years. 


The post office proper is a small cubby hole at the 
entrance of the Ashram. It was originally the guard room, 
and Guru Shastri diligently sits there till the afternoon. 
There is a letter box on the wall outside the main gate. 
And yes, Guruji collects stamps. Many students of the 
Ashram have gone abroad and send letters with foreign 
stamps, which Guruji diligently collects. He showed me 
his collection and | was given a refreshing cup of herbal 
tea made in the Ashram. Guruji was reluctant to be 
photographed, but on my insistence he agreed. | was seen 
off with samples of the Chawanprash and herbal tea made 
in the Ashram's pharmacy. 
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With Malice Towards None 


| had met him for the first time sometime way back in 
1982, when he had come to Bhubaneswar for the Jubilee 
celebrations of the local vernacular daily. Khushwant Singh 
had planned a trip to Konark and | was sent along as a 
guide. His host had thought that |, being a Punjabi myself, 
would be the appropriate person to give him company. 
However | kept this fact a secret and did not tell him that 
| could speak Punjabi. | can still remember his caustic 
and witty comments on seeing the erotic sculptures on 
the walls of the Sun Temple. He uttered a few 
unrepeatable quips in Punjabi to his wife who had 
accompanied us, which | cannot write. After we had 
done a circumambulation of the temple, he chuckled at 
me: "You Odias look so simple, but this is what all you had 
on your minds centuries ago.” 


| kept bumping into him quite frequently in the next few 
years. | once had the opportunity to sit next to him on a 
flight, he was not a good conversationalist but still then | 
told him a few jokes, two of which he liked. He took out 
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a big diary and wrote them down. | saw them in his column 
a few weeks later, he had duly acknowledged me. 


Khushwant Singh was known for his larger than life image. 
He was an author, journalist, columnist and joke-teller. | 
was an avid fan of his writings and always wanted to write 
like him. More than half a dozen times, | had sent him 
pieces of my writings for his comments, but these went 
ignored. 


When Saddam Hussain was killed by the Americans, | had 
made a few mourning covers and sent them to George 
Bush and Tony Blair. The story had been picked up by the 
press both here and abroad. It carried the picture of the 
Cover and a short write up of my collection of Mourning 
Covers. Khushwant had read the piece in the Times of 
India and two weeks after it was printed | got a cryptic 
letter written on a post card. His words were: Dear Mr. 
Dhir, What a morbid yet fascinating hobby you have- 
collecting mourning covers and death letters. | am 
interested in seeing your collection. Call on me when 
you come to Delhi. 


{| immediately acknowledged the post card and wrote to 
him that | would be in Delhi the next month and would 
carry my collection. | soon received another post card 
with a cryptic one liner: "Ring me up before you come,” 
along with his phone number. 


I rang him up with a lot of trepidation. ! was told that he 
picked up the phone himself and was a stickler for time. 
In case one was late by even five minutes of the appointed 
time, he would refuse to meet him. He did pick up the 
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phone and | reminded him of his letter. "Come this evening, 
he said, at 7 sharp.” He took my phone number. 


When | returned to the hotel in the evening, there was a 
note in the reception which said that Khushwant Singh 
had called and said that the appointment for the evening 
had been cancelled. | was very disappointed and heart 
broken. The next morning | rang him up again and he 
apologised and told me that he had some surprise guests 
from abroad. When | asked him if 1 could come this 
evening, there was silence at the other end. "Can you 
come just now?” he asked. | replied in the affirmative 
and just half an hour later | was standing outside his Sujan 
Singh Park house, clutching my Mourning Cover Exhibit. 


There was a sign which said "Please do not ring the bell 
unless you are expected." | timidly pressed the bell button 
and the small Sardar appeared at the door and with a 
smiling face asked me to come in. He was all alone in the 
house and excused me for not being able to give me a cup 
of tea. "It is too early for something stronger” he said. 


He was soon sitting on his sofa, his feet on a stool, a 
blanket draped around him to beat the late February chill. 
The walls of his spacious living room were lined up 
with voluminous books. There were papers everywhere, 
tokens of the scholarship that had produced fine 
translations of Urdu poetry and more than sixty highly 
regarded books, despite his claims to be no scholar. | sat 
on the carpeted floor and handed him the exhibit page by 
page. For the next one hour he went through the entire 
collection, questioning me about the covers, stamps and 
their history. He peered at the covers and stamps closely, 
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pointing out the details and | was awestruck by his 
knowledge of the subject. He told me that he had brushed 
up his knowledge on Mourning Covers after he had read 
the article and found it fascinating. After a good hour, as 
| was packing up my collection, Khushwant Singh told me 
abruptly "Make a mourning cover for me after | die”. 


"You will outlive me, I! said, | will never get the chance." 


"Nonsense, promise me that you will make a cover after 
my death. It will happen very soon. You won't have to 
wait long”, he said with a premonition which disturbed 
me. 


After extracting the promise from me, we proceeded to 
decide on what the cover should carry on its face. He got 
up and went to a nearly bookcase from where he got an 
album with many black and white photos. He pointed out 
a few from his youthful days, but we finally decided on 
his iconic trademark of the Sardar in the bulb which 
appeared in his celebrated column- With Malice towards 
One and All. 


Appearing first in tllustrated Weekly and then Hindustan 
Times, both the papers whose editor he had been at some 
time, his column was widely followed and had kicked up 
quite a few controversies. It ran for years, featuring a 
cartoon of him sitting guru-like inside a light-bulb, with a 
stack of books beside him, a few girlie magazines and a 
whiskey bottle and glass. It had been drawn by Mario 
Miranda, and had first appeared in the editor's page in 
the Illustrated Weekly of India. 


For his frank and acerbic writings, Khushwant Singh 
received a lot of abusive mail. He showed me one envelope 
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from Canada which was simply addressed to ‘Khushwant 
Singh, Bastard, India’. The letter had been delivered by 
the post office, a fact which made him proud. He had 
treasured the envelope for years and had shown it to 
many visitors. 


| had taken along with me copies of two of his books; 
‘Train to Pakistan’ and 'A History of the Sikhs.’ He 
autographed them grudgingly and then bade me goodbye. 
This was the last time | met him. The grace notes of that 
mellow afternoon in his study have always stayed with 
me. 1! subsequently called him up at least half a dozen 
times during my trips to Delhi, but each time he refused 
to meet me. He had grown old and reclusive and met 
very few people. 


Khushwant Singh, died on the 20th of March 2014, aged 
99 years. 


He was one of the most humble, spartan, puritanical, 
disciplined and generous man | have ever met. | 
particularly admired him for being fearless in expressing 
his views in his writing and speech. He had been awarded 
the Padma Bhushan in 1974 but returned the decoration 
in 1984 in protest against the storming of the Golden 
Temple in Amritsar by the army. He was a rare character, 
who lived his life his way. Despite openly proclaiming to 
be a non-follower of any religious ceremony, he has written 
more about the history of Sikhs and translated more Sikh 
scriptures than any other Sikh author. 


During his lifetime, Khushwant Singh was keen on burial 
because he believed that with a burial you give back to 
the earth what you have taken. He had requested the 
management of the Baha'i faith if he could be buried in 
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their cemetery. They had agreed but imposed a few 
conditions which he found unacceptable; hence he was 
cremated the same afternoon. He had told his family not 
to have any religious ceremony after his death. 


There must be many who must have mourned Khushwant 
Singh, countless men and women whose lives he had 
touched during his 99 years. Who was the real Khushwant 
Singh? Was he the inspired translator of Guru Nanak's 
hymns or the writer of ribald and dirty joke books? Was 
he the erudite historian who wrote some of the most 
enduring books on the Sikhs and Punjab, or the bestselling 
author of full-blooded novels and short stories with many 
sexy passages? All his different avatars have one common 
thread-his total lack of hypocrisy. 


| have kept the promise that | had made to him. The Black 
Bordered Mourning Cover was released by me soon after 
his death. Many philatelists from all over the country 
have written to me asking for a cover. The Sardar in the 
bulb has appeared for one last time. Adieu Khushwant 
Singh. Heaven is a more pleasant place now, with the 
Sardar telling his ribald jokes. 
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The Post Office at Port Blair 


The Post Office sat atop a ridge on the main road off 
Aberdeen Market. | walked into the post office and asked 
for the Postmaster. Mr.Balasubramaniam was a very jolly 
and affable man and was rather amused and curious about 
my visit. He gave me a short and watered down version of 
the history of the Andaman's Post and then took me to the 
Philatelic Bureau. 


They had released a beautiful Special Cover on the 100 
years of the Cellular Prison just a couple of days ago and 
he reluctantly offered to give me two of them. When | 
asked for more he said that they had made only 500 of 
the special covers and he had to meet the commitment 
of 200 of the Philatelic Account holders at the Bureau. 
He however could not direct me to any Philatelist . | saw 
a two frame Gandhi Exhibit placed in the corner of the 
Bureau and on enquiry was told that it had been made up 
by the Director of Posts (Andaman's ) himself . | extracted 
the number of the Director with great difficulty from the 
Postmaster as he had certain reservations for putting me 
onto to the senior most Postal official on the Islands. 


I rang up Mr. Ambesh Upmanyu , and he was quite pleased 
to hear that | was a philatelist and that | was on the island. 
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He offered to send his car to the Bureau, but as | had 
transport | went over to his office and he received me 


with a big smile. 


He was an avid philatelist and a good Gandhi Collector. 
He was instrumental in setting up the Philatelic Bureau 
in Port Blair and organized a decent exhibition. The 
feather in his cap was the Helicopter Service that was 
put into operation from Port Blair to Campbell Bay also 
called Indira Point. The mail was carried by helicopter 
for the full distance of more than 350 kms over the choppy 
and turbulent seas of the Indian Ocean to the Southern 
most tip of India . Campbell bay is a small post office and 
hardy one mail bag is sent, however the service is 
continued and a Pawanhans helicopter makes the flight 
thrice a week. The Director told me that | stayed on for a 
couple of days, it could be arranged for me to go Island 
hopping on the Helicopter , however as | was to come 
back the next day , this just could not happen. 


The Director presented me with a set of Tee shirts with 
the Cellular Prison and the India Post togo subscribed on 
the front. He had many interesting stories to tell about 
the postal service in the Islands , and during his three 
year stint , which included the Tsunami days , he had 
been to most of the different post offices stretched all 
over Istands. 


Surprisingly he revealed that even though the tsunami 
had destroyed and affected nearty 35 of the 101 post 
offices in the Island group , India Post lost only two of its 
employees in the disaster. Most of the post offices had 
been rebuilt and services resumed quickly. 
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The mail is sent by Steamers, boats, canoes, bus, 
helicopter and even runners. He had also introduced a 
fax mail service , where the letter or missive could be 
faxed and plain paper copies taken out and delivered. 
The copies were cancelled with the post mark and for 
this the postal department charged only the minimum 
rate i.e. Rs 5/-. All India Radio had appreciated this 
service and all its stringers spread over the islands were 
communicating and filing stories by this method. 


| got a few covers including the Helicopter Mail Cover 
which is, perhaps unique in its class. The good thing 
about the Bureau is that all the special covers released 
are numbered , and they are issued in small quantities 
of 250 each only . The DPS took me to the Post Office 
and as | wished to have a photograph taken , he called 
a photographer and presented me with six snaps of the 
post office and the Bureau. The developed photographs 
were delivered to me two hours later at my hotel courtesy 
India Post. 


He could not tell me much about the history of the Postal 
services, as the records had all been destroyed by the 
Japanese during their occupation of the Island in the early 
1940's. However the islands were under the Pengu Postal 
Division of Burma up till 1940. Post war they were put 
under the Calcutta Postal department and in the sixties 
the Island was given its own postal circle. 


The Andamans Post is offering yeoman service to the 
islanders and many of the outlying Islands rely only on 
the posts for communication. Newspapers, Govt. orders 
and notifications, currency etc. are all transported by 
the Postal Department. The Postal Department has its own 
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unique cancellation mark which has the Cellular Prison 
Cachet . This cancellation is used for everyday post. The 
DPS showed me the proof copies of the proposed 
multicolored Meghdoot Issues of Andamans, which had 
already been sent for Printing at Hyderabad. The beautiful 
designs had been done by the DPS himself, and he promised 
that he would send me a few postcards once they are 
released. The DPS insisted that { open a Postal Account 
with the Bureau which | gladly did , and told me that 
many collectors from the mainland had accounts with 
them as they were assured of getting good service from 
there. 


Mr. Upmanyu was on the verge of leaving the Islands as 
he had been transferred to Rajasthan and was to leave 
very soon. He told me that his stint in the Islands was 
something that he would cherish and remember all 
throughout his career with India Post. 


The whole group of the Postal employees, including the 
DPS saw me off with warm send off handshakes , with 
promises that we would meet again in the future. 


Indeed , the India Post experience was the highlight of 
my short sojourn on the Island and the warmth and 
friendliness of the Postal Authorities is something that | 
will cherish. 
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The Lost Cover 


It all began with the cover | saw in the collection of the 
Late Jadunath Kanungo of Katak. It was a rather non- 
descript damaged cover posted from Jammu around the 
turn of the century (circa 1918) and addressed to “The 
Rich Merchant of Cuttack". An ordinary cover with a 
common stamp. | had got a colour scan of the cover, and 
studied it in detail. There were wayside cancellations 
which were indecipherable. However, both the Cuttack 
and Jammu cancellations were clear and the letter had 
taken two weeks for delivery. The addressee on the 
envelope had been just mentioned as "The Rich Old 
Merchant of Cuttack”, there was no sender’ name or 
address on it. 


I did a lot of follow up and found out who the rich merchant 
was to whom it had been addressed. The Rich Old 
Merchant was none other than Mani Sahu, a prosperous 
businessman, money lender and philanthropist of Cuttack 
after whom the Mani Sahu Chhak is presently named. Mani 
Sahu was born into a trader family sometime in 1890 in 
Cuttack. His father was an established and prosperous 
trader who had amassed a lot of wealth. Like his father, 
Mani Sahu too was a charitable man who built many schools 
and temples. During the freedom movement, he helped 
many freedom fighters and paid for their legal expenses. 
He had established a school called ‘Chatsali’ in his house. 
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Jadunath Kanungo confirmed to me that he had got a lot 
of old papers from the grandson of Mani Sahu, and the 
envelope had been part of the hoard. 


With the advent of the Railways in Odisha from 1897, a 
direct line till Kolkata, onwards to Allahabad, Delhi, 
Ambala, Amritsar, Lahore and Sialkot came to force. Many 
traders, mostly Marwari and Gujarati, started sending 
produce from Odisha upcountry. The Railway Madgodown 
at Katak was a hub of activity. Mani Sahu, “The Rich 
Merchant of Cuttack” too expanded his business. He used 
to export coconuts, betel nuts, salt etc. to places as far 
as Lahore. The Jammu envelope was from a trader who 
had sourced coconuts from Odisha. 


My research also yielded a lot other postal and economic 
aspects of the period. | decided that the envelope, its 
origins and purpose, would make a very good study in 
postal history, and 1 could write a short monograph on it. 


During a trip to Jammu, | tried to piece together the story 
of the cover. | went to the century old Raghunath Bazar 
near the famous Raghunath Temple and tried to find out 
the oldest trader. The historical Bazaar is the leading 
market place of Jammu, and is a symbol of the spiritual 
and cultural heritage of the city. The bazaar, which is 
more than 150 years old, has huge shops selling dry fruits 
of all types, including almonds, walnuts, plums, peaches, 
spices, saffron etc. 


| had earlier, through the Chamber of Commerce, got a 
list of the old traders of the bazar. It took me just one 
morning to find the wholesalers who had trade links with 
Odisha from years. Very soon, | was amidst an old-time 
family, who had been trading in the bazar since a hundred 
years. They were excited and intrigued by the cover and 
sent me to from one to the other. | gathered from them 
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that the original trading firm and spread out and many 
descendants had made smaller establishments. To cut the 
long story short, by the afternoon | had traced the 
descendants of the person who had sent the letter to the 
Rich Merchant of Cuttack. They were both surprised and 
amused to see someone trying to trace the origin of a old 
letter, but they understood my mission and surprisingly 
one of them even recognised the handwriting of his great 
grandfather. He went forth to his house and got me some 
papers which matched the neat writing on the envelope. 


Soon there was a large curious family gathering and | was 
invited for lunch with one of the families. They promised 
to dig out more papers and send me details. One of them 
told me that the goods they got came by railway till 
Jammu; | did not believe this as | was aware that the 
railway came to Jammu only in 1971. As a child I had 
travelled many times along with my father till the railhead 
at Pathankot and taken the bus to Jammu. However he 
insisted, and even offered to take me to the old railway 
station which still existed in R.S.Pura, just a few kms 
away from Jammu. 


| was driven down to the small border town and shown 
the now overgrown and encroached upon railway 
station. Even the Jammu town had a few relics of the 
old narrow gauge line, which was dismantled after 
partition. | spent a very fruitful day with the families; 
they promised me that they would dig out the old 
records and send them to me. 


After | had pieced the whole journey of the Cover, | was 
eager to get it from Jadunath Kanungo. | met him 
repeatedly and he promised to give it to me. However, in 
philatelic eccentricity, he took his own sweet time to do 
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so. My repeated requests would yield the reply that he 
had lost track of it in him huge collection. 


My last meeting with the old philatelist was during EIPEX 
held at Bhubaneswar in October 2008 where he was 
felicitated with the lifetime achievement award for 
philately by Eastern India Philatelic Association and was 
honoured by the Governor of Odisha. After the ceremony, 
| had once again asked him about the cover, and to help 
him search for it | gave him the colour scan (the only one 
| had). He promised to go thru his collection and give me 
the cover. | insisted on paying him a price there and then, 
and he very reluctantly accepted Rs 250/- for it. | kept 
on reminding him of it for the next two months until one 
day, on the 7th December, he rang me up and said that he 
had got the cover and | could come over and collect it. As 
| was away from Bhubaneswar, | told him that | would 
collect it the next week. 


Unfortunately on the 9th December, Jadu babu passed 
away. His death was swift and sudden and we lost a great 
philatelist. | attended the funeral at Katak; the thought 
of the cover was still in my mind. | did not broach the 
subject of the cover to Mrs. Kanungo for some time, but 
did enquire about what she would do with the collection. 
She told me that she did not have any immediate plans to 
dispose of the collection. However, after a couple of 
months, when | approached her she told me that she has 
sold off the entire collection. The collection was taken 
by her brother who sold it to different dealers in Kolkata. 


| desperately tried to trace out the cover. | put my appeal 
on various internet sites and offered a good price for it. 
But till date | could not get any information of it. | am 
still looking for the "The Rich Merchant of Cuttack" cover. 
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Unused marginal strip of 4. The largest known multiple of Rs. 10 
“SERVICE” overprint in private collection (Courtesy:Stanley Gibbons) 


The Mahatma Gandhi 10 Rupees 
Overprint Stamp 


This apostle of peace and non-violence has been the most 
widely depicted individual on postage stamps the world 
over, Mahatma Gandhi has been the inspiration of several 
noted personalities who adopted his system of struggle 
for independence and liberation from the tyranny of 
foreign rule. Eminent personalities like Einstein, Martin 
Luther King, Nelson Mandela and Jomo Kenyatta have all 
exhorted his virtues of non-violence and non co-operation 
for achieving justice and liberation. 


P.C.Jain, in his book ‘Gandhi in Stamps’ has written that, 
nearly 91 countries have issued postage stamps or postal 
stationery on Gandhi. 


Even England , which has a tradition of not issuing any 
stamp on a non Englishman, and which had borne the 
brunt of his non violent struggle, honored him on a 
commemorative stamp . 
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The first stamp on Gandhi was issued by indian Post on 
the 15th August 1948, the first anniversary of India's 
Independence. A set of four commemoratives of the 
following values were issued: 


1 4 annas Sepia Brown 
3 14 annas Purple Blue 
iZ annas Dark Green 
10 rupees Purple Brown 


The story behind the designing and printing of the stamp 
is as interesting and enigmatic as the personality it 
portrayed. According to T.N.Mehta , who had written a 
detailed story of Gandhi postal issues , the stamps were 
originally intended to be printed and released on Gandhi's 
eightieth birthday ( October 2, 1949 ) . On the 21st 
January 1948 , the Director General , Post and Telegraphs, 
sent a letter to the Indian Security Press at Nasik , asking 
them to submit specimen designs for the Gandhi stamps. 
The stamps were to depict the important and memorable 
events of Gandhi's life. It was suggested that the Round 
Table Conference, The Dandi March, the Fast for Peace 
etc. be kept in mind while designing the stamp. The Master 
of the Nasik Security Press, R.C.G.Chapman was quick to 
submit his trial copies. The stamps were of four 
denominations and showed the Mahatma in his typical 
sitting pose. It was also suggested by Chapman that Gandhi 
himself should be asked and his suggestions taken for 
designing the stamp. 


While these bureaucratic deliberations were taking place, 
tragedy struck and the Mahatma was assassinated on 
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January 30, 1948. The nation was aghast and went into 
mourning. It was then decided that a mourning black 
bordered stamp would be issued. However it was found 
that this was too western a concept and once again the 
Master of the security press was asked to submit fresh 
designs, but this time, to speed up the selection process, 
a sketch of Gandhi by noted painter C.Biswas was 
submitted. The Nasik press was not happy with the sketch 
and a search for more photographs of the late leader was 
undertaken. From amongst the many suggestions, two 
photographs were short-listed. One was a photograph of 
the lion clothed leader taken by Margaret Bourke White 
and published in Life Magazine, and the other lent by 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. The Life Magazine photograph was 
approved, but objections were raised on portraying the 
leader as the 'half naked fakir', a sobriquet that had been 
given to him earlier by Churchill during the Round Table 
Conference. 


The designs were approved, and in a last moment decision, 
the printing order was given to the Swiss firm of Helio 
Curvioser SA La Chaux De Fonds. Chapman , on hearing 
the order had not been given to the Indian Security Press, 
threatened to resign, but he was placated by the then 
Communication Minister Rafi Ahmed Kidwai ,who told him 
that the Photogravure Printing Technique was superior and 
better results would be obtained. The Swiss printers were 
asked to suitably clothe the Mahatma, and they in their 
zeal wrapped up Gandhi in a garb, which is very unlikely 
ever wore. 
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The stamps were printed by the Photogravure Process 
in sheets of fifty stamps, in five rows of ten stamps 
each on coated paper made of pulp and silk fibers. 


Prior to the release of the stamps, it was noticed that the 
gumming of the stamps was not suitable to the humid 
tropical climate of the country. The sheets struck to the 
interleaving paper and the gumming turned brown. 
However it was too late to make any corrections and thus 
the stamps were released on the scheduled 
commemorated date. 


The first three values were a big hit, but the Rs 10 value 
was too expensive for collectors .Both the Philatelists and 
the Gandhians were agitated. Many collectors were unable 
to possess the stamp due to its high denominational value. 
Margaret Bourke-White personally met Sir Benegal Rama 
Rau, the Indian Ambassador to Washington, and protested 
that it was highly improper to issues a ten rupee stamp in 
the name of the man who always emphasised piety, 
frugalness and simplicity, and had never used anything 
except the humble postcard for all his correspondences. 


Initially these stamps were intended to be sold for a limited 
period of three months only. The high value ten rupees 
stamp found its use more in bulky parcels and telegrams. 
Hence most of the available copies today are either 
punched or cross cancelled. 


There seems to be a plethora of bureaucratic bungling 
for the Gandhi stamps. It was decided that a few of these 
stamps would be overprinted ‘Service’ for use in the 
Governor General's Secretariat , even though it was against 
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postal convention to overprint any commemorative stamp. 
The Post and Telegraphs Department raised suitable 
objections to this move. However, these objections were 
overruled and a few of the stamps were overprinted 
"SERVICE" by offset litho at the Nasik Security Press. 
Limited numbers of the stamps were overprinted under 
strict supervision as follows: 


1 1% anna 323 sheets 16150 stamps 
3 4 anna 31 sheets 1550 stamps 
12 annas 9 sheets 450 stamps 
10 rupees 4 sheets 200 stamps 


The overprint stamps are very scarce and hard to get. Of 
these the ten rupees is the scarcest as very few known 
copies exist. This is the rarest among all the post 
independence stamps issued by India. Only thirteen 
known copies exist, and the owners are all very reluctant 
to part with them. 


Till 2017, the stamp had never come up in any auction 
hence the price remained indeterminable. However, a strip 
of four stamps were sold to an Australian collector for US 
$ 668,510 the equivalent to nearly Rs 5 Crores bin 2017. 
Earlier Stanley Gibbons had sold a single stamp to a 
Uruguayan Collector for 160,000 pounds. 
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The Dak Runner 


The romance of the post office must always lie in the 
mait runner, or harkara. The number of tigers sated with 
his flesh is past count, the Himalayan snows have 
overwhelmed him and flooded rivers have carried him 
of f and cozy swamps sucked him down. But in the face of 
atl these dangers, has the runner ever failed to do his 
duty? According to the stories, never, and in real life 
perhaps not more than once or twice. 


-Geoffrey Clarke, Director-General, Imperial Post Office 
Department, 1919-22. 


In history, Akbar strengthened his Kingdom and took keen 
interest in making the communication system effective. 
He established Dak Chowkis throughout his dominion 
having two horses and a set of 'Meora’ (Mehras ) footmen 
stationed at every five miles on the principal roads and 
placed Turki swift horses at each stage. At every Dak 
Chowki or bungalow, the foot runners were ready with 
their waists belted and a spear two yards long with 
small ringing bells of copper at its end. The Foot Runner 
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ran with great speed with the postal bag in one hand and 
stick in the other. The next Foot Runner got ready at the 
sound of the small bells was heard from about a mile off. 
He takes bag from him and runs without delay. The Foot 
Runners were stated to be swifter than the horse dak, 
whose rider and mounts were changed at every four kos". 


It was the 18th century mail runners’ efforts that helped 
to create India's postal service, introduced by Lord Clive 
in 1776. Over the years, mail-bags in Bengal were carried 
by runners at intervals of eight miles. In the early years, 
"Runners" were the embodiment of "Service before Self.” 
They had to face all sorts of risks, hazards and hardships 
in carrying mails through jungles, hills and deserts. In 
the process, they encountered wild animals, bandits and 
risked their lives. By evening they had to light a lantern 
for better visibility and to scare wild animals away but 
the journey to deliver messages did not stop. The runners 
would travel round the clock and all seasons. Villagers 
who did not know about watches and clocks, on seeing 
the runners (harkaras) or hearing the sound of the bells 
tied to their spears, would know the time. 
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In the early years, "Runner" (Dak Harkara) was the 
embodiment of "Service before Self’. He had to face all 
sorts of risks, hazards and hardships. There were cases 
when the Runners on duty were carried away by tigers, 
drowned in flooded rivers, bitten by venomous snakes, 
buried in avalanche or murdered by robbers. In 1921-23, 
there were 57 cases in which mails were plundered by 
highway robbers resulting in the loss of seven lives. In the 
face of all these dangers, the Runners seldom shrunk from 
their responsibilities. The Runners used to put on colorful 
attire with badges and were armed with spears and jingling 
bells for self-defense. 


Mohini Lal Majumdar, the former Assistant Postmaster 
General of Bengal writes in his book " Early History and 
Growth of Postal System in India”: "Each one was 
accompanied by a drummer, who would beat loudly while 
passing through the jungles. After nightfall, two torch- 
bearers would join the escort and where the roads were 
dangerous, two archers were supplied." 


The dak runners were not merely messengers, but 
reporters who brought important news from neighbouring 
villages. Their realm began where the roads ended. They 
had to cover miles of beaten path, cross rivers, climb 
mountains and sometimes traverse their own route to 
deliver the messages. 


My search for the last surviving Dak Runner of the State 
took me to the Kutramgarh Sub Post Office (762109) is 
under the Baliguda Postal Circle in Odisha's predominantly 
tribal district of Kandhamal. In this district, some of the 
Adivasi settlements are so deep inside the forest that 
they are called "No-Dak areas”, or no-post areas. It has 
eight branch post offices under it. The small one roomed 
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office is just besides the main road and has been there 
since the living memory of the locals. Even though the 
mail had been reduced to a trickle, it has savings accounts 
and a Speed Post service. The letters that are received 
and delivered are mainly official government letters and 
court nctices. 


Geoffrey Clarke had described the runners in "A history 
of the Post Office (1921), "Postal runners are largely drawn 
from the less civilised races of India, many of whom are 
animists by religion. They will face wild beasts and 
wandering criminals, but will go miles to avoid an evil 
spirit in a tree.” He meant the tribals or Adivasis. 


Birendra Baliarsingh has been on the job since the last 25 
years, before him, his brother Pallindra had been the 
Dak Runner for 30 years. His correct designation is MC 
(Mail Carrier) under GDS (Grameen Dak Seva) and his route 
extends up till 20 kms deep into the hilly forests. He 
admitted that most of the letters are handed over to the 
addressees when they come to the weekly haat, but he 
does have to make at least two trips every week. He 
delivers mail to the small Kandh villages of Sakiripadar 
(5kms), Tekalamila (15 kms), Linemila (11 kms), Dujangi 
(7kms), Dangripadar (9kms) and the villages and hamlets 
that are en-route. Many of the tribals are dependent 
upon him to get the letters which entitle them to the 
various government welfare schemes. He has to mostly 
read out the letters to the illiterate addressees. 


His route tests his endurance levels; he faces the harshness 
of both terrain and climate. The forest is dense and the 
narrow jungle paths he takes are a dizzying network of 
serpentine curves. The path is such that even a bicycle 
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cannot be ridden on it. The monsoon rains are usually 
torrential and violent, and the winters are frigid and chilly. 
Yes, he encounters wild animals on his route, but his stout 
stick in itself was an effective deterrent. Even though 
the tigers have become extinct, the forest has elephants, 
leopards, bears, wolves and hyenas. During the winters, 
he often sees rock pythons basking in the sun. 


Birendra tells that the two legged animals that were the 
most dangerous. He meant the Maoists, the Left Wing 
Extremists, who often camp in the jungles on his route. 
The government and its employees are often the targets 
of the Naxals, but they have an undeclared truce with 
the Mail Carriers. No Mail Carrier has ever been harmed 
by them, even though many forest and police officials 
have been killed or taken hostage by the ultras. They 
trust the Dak Runners and have faith that their locations 
will not be revealed by them. In fact, the Mail Carriers 
never report the presence of the Naxals to the security 
forces that comb the area. However, of late, the Ultras 
often force them to carry messages or do errands like 
getting medicine or liquor for them. They are also 
questioned on the presence and movements of the security 
forces. 


But Birendra is not a permanent employee of the Indian 
Postal Service. He is part of the ED-the Extra Departmental 
wing of the postal department started by the British during 
the second half of the 19th century. As the name would 
Suggest, the employees of the Extra Department are 
considered to be "second class citizens” of the India Post. 
Birendra earns about Rs.9,000 for a month's work, while 
a regular postman earns around Rs.26,000 for the same, 
neither is he eligible for any pension benefits. 
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The mail runners might are running on borrowed time. 
They are very few remaining Dak Runners of India Post. A 
small museum in Kumbakonan in Tamil Nadu has an section 
dedicated to these unsung heroes, with their knives, 
spears and mail bags on display. There was even a postal 
badge with blood stains. 
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Major Mohanty : The Doyen of 
Philately in Orissa 


"The Philatelist will tell you that stamps are educational, 
that they are valuable, that they are beautiful. This is 
only part of the truth. My notation is that the collection 
is a hedge, a comfort, a shelter into which the sorely 
beset mind can withdraw . It is orderly, it grows towards 
completion, it is something that can't be taken away from 
us”- Clifton Fadiman 


The above two quotes aptly sum of the ideology which 
Late Major Mohanty followed and inculcated into the 
minds of many a budding and seasoned philatelist. He 
was undoubtedly the doyen of philately in the state and 
his contribution to the hobby is beyond compare. 


His single minded devotion and love for philately surely 
puts him in the Hall of Fame of Indian Philatelists. His 
simplicity, humbleness and warmth are something which 
is rare in today's world. | always looked forward to my 
visits to him and every visit of mine made me richer by 
either some good stamps or the knowledge that he 
dispelled in his own inimitable way. 
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| always felt guilty when I visited him the afternoons as | 
knew that he would be taking his siesta, however never 
once did he turn me away. | recollect with a lot of nostalgia 
the afternoons spent with him. I can still visualize him 
sitting on his high chair with all his treasure trove scattered 
around him. As the conversations proceeded he would 
jump of the chair and rummage in some almirah and bring 
out an album with the relevant stamps. Somehow, every 
trip made to him, every little time spent with him, was a 
very satisfying and fulfilling experience. 


His intricate and sharp memory had been put to test by 
quite a few philatelic friends of mine. Not only did he 
remember all his stamps but also possessed an uncanny 
sense of recollecting who had taken which stamp from 
him and when .There is hardly any philatelist of repute 
who has not been benefited by his advice, largesse and 
benevolence. In fact he was rightly referred to as "the 
philatelist's philatelist.” 


| remember the anecdotes he told me about his visits to 
Sisupalgarh and how he made surface finds of terracotta 
beads, pot shards and other archaeological material. | 
do not have much interest in numismatics, | am sure his 
coin collection too was of quite a high genre. He had a 
very good sixth sense and this gave him a prized knack is 
discovering hidden gems from among the items he held. 


His unselfish contribution in promoting the good hobby of 
philately amongst children is something which will be a 
loss in the days to come. He was the guiding star for so 
many stamp collectors, all of whom always came back to 
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him even when they had become advanced philatelists. 
His doors were always open for all, be it the junior school 
children or the serious collectors. 


{remember visiting him a few days before his sad demise. 
| had taken along with me Mr. Kailash Nath , an old time 
Stamp Dealer from Varanasi , and even though Major 
Mohanty was suffering and in discomfort , he spent a good 
half hour looking at the collections which the dealer was 
carrying. The gleam in his eye was discernible when he 
saw a good item. 


| am sure the Good Major has taken up the task of 
promoting Philately in the high heavens above, and in his 
own way is enriching the lives of his fellow angels. May 
the good work that he has started continue. This will be 
the greatest tribute to him. 
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Obituary for Kailash Nath 


It was sad to hear about the death of Kailash Nath. For 
me he was one dealer who helped me built up my 
collection of Early Indian Classics. Kailash Nath was the 
epitome of a Philatelic Dealer. Every visit of his enriched 
my collection. Whenever | got his phone call, his shrill 
effeminate voice would inform me of another gem which 
he wanted to dispose off. Much as | dissuaded myself, | 
always found myself picking up stamps that | had never 
intended to buy. 


In many ways Kailash Nath was a maverick; his prices 
were always different, much away from the market. | 
remember having missed out the Eric Stadd collection of 
the Lithos, he had wanted only Rs 250/- for each stamp, 
the collection had nearly 600 stamps. | picked up many of 
the classics from him for a song. | still get thrilled 
remembering the time he delivered the Scinde Dawks to 
me at the Bhubaneswar railway station. He was on his 
way to Chennai and gave me a call asking me to come to 
the Railway station; he handed over the stamps to me in 
the dead of the night as the train was late. 


One instance that I will never forget was the time he 
came to Bhubaneswar sometime in 2003. He had got hold 
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of a huge collection of early classics and the Rs 25 Edward 
was something which | had always wanted. | had gone 
along with fellow Philatelist Mr. Bijoy Sinha to his hotel 
room and we had got some stamps. However we could 
not strike the deal for the Rs 25 Value. Later in the day, 
Mr. Sinha rang me up and told me that Kailash Nath had 
rung him up and was enquiring about the Rs 25 Edward as 
he had found it missing and he was presuming that we 
had taken it away with the stamps we had purchased. A 
very agitated Mr. Sinha, who is one of the best Gentlemen 
Philatelist | have ever known, wanted to go immediately 
and settle the matter, but | dissuaded him. | rang up Kailash 
Nath and told him that he must have misplaced it and 
should look for it in his bags. The it suddenly dawned on 
me that when we had gone to his room, the electricity 
was off and while we were looking at the stamps the 
current had come on and the fan had started. | recollected 
that some of the stamps were blown off and we had to 
pick them up and put them back in the stock books. 


| reminded Kailash Nath of this and asked him to look on 
the floor and under the bed, but he told me that he had 
already done so and did not find anything. He was very 
agitated and was insisting that we may have carried off 
the stamps unknowingly. ! went to his hotel in the evening 
to calm him; however | was sure that he had misplaced it 
somewhere. 


While there, he explained to me that he had left for 
Cuttack and on his return discovered the stamp was 
missing. | called the hotel manager and he told me that 
the room had been cleaned in the afternoon. Somehow in 
the back of my mind | had a feeling that the stamp must 
have been removed when the room was cleaned. The 
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manager called the lady who had swept the room and she 
said that she remembered picking up some stamps which 
she had taken along with the other garbage and put in 
the garbage chute. The room was on the fourth floor, so 
torch in hand we went down to the basement and 
rummaged the garbage. Lo and behold! The Rs 25 Edward 
along with half a dozen other stamps was extricated from 
the garbage. Fortunately not much damage had been 
done, and a very sheepish Kailash Nath begged for 
forgiveness. | asked him to apologise to Mr. Sinha, but he 
was afraid to do so. | informed Mr. Sinha, and he wanted 
to give a piece of his mind but in the end it was all's well 
that ends well. However the fallout of the episode was 
that Mr. Sinha never met his again, even though Kailash 
Nath would call him up whenever he was in town. 


The Scinde Collection of eight stamps that he had sold to 
me too had a very interesting story. The Stamps were 
from the collection of an ex-Royal from a small Feudatory 
State in Uttar Pradesh. The said gentlemen were diagnosed 
with a malignant brain tumor and would have to undergo 
surgery with little chances of success. He was selling off 
his entire collection, and Kailash Nath knew | was looking 
out for the Scinde Dawks. He wanted a cash and carry 
deal, but | was a bit wary as the Genuiness Certificate 
was not there. Kailash Nath told me that the stamps 
were genuine and that I could take his guarantee for it. | 
took a call and paid him upfront, the amount and the 
Stamps exchanged hands at 2 A.M. in the night on Platform 
No 4 of Bhubaneswar Railway Station. 


After getting the Stamps, | had sent them to London and 
got the Authenticity Certified from RPSL. | informed this 
to him and he was pleased as his stand was vindicated. A 
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few months later, Kailash Nath approached me and told 
me that he wanted to buy back the Stamps as the original 
owner had recovered after a successful surgery. He was 
willing to pay me a premium along with the Certificate 
Fee. | rightly refused as they now formed a pride of my 
collection. For one full year, he would ring me up and 
keep on raising the price, but I still stood fast. He then 
told me that could at least give up one each of the White 
and Blue, as ! had multiples. During one trip he got a 
hand written plaintive letter from the original owner 
asking me to return the stamps as he had recovered. | 
had my doubts, and told Kailash Nath that | would come 
to Varanasi and meet the person and only then decide. 
However, the stamps are still with me and | shall always 
remember Kaliash Nath for enriching my collection. 


Kailash Nath's life has been sealed, signed, stamped and 
delivered to the almighty. The philatelists in heaven must 
be a happier lot now. May his soul rest in peace. 
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PRISONERS OF WAR In INDIA 
CHALLENGE TO WORLD CONSCIENCE 


Still Licking Their Wounds 


In handling the 1971 surrender of the Pakistani troops, no 
nation had ever shown greater honor than India. We were 
perhaps the first nation to completely adhere to the 
Geneva Convention and give humane treatment to the 
surrendered troops. 


Somehow even after 45 years, Pakistan has not learned 
much from the fall of Dhaka. Today, all the defiance and 
bluff, the sabre rattling intimidation that is spewed by 
the Pakistani Generals, politicians and their pet dog 
terrorists is in stark antitheses to an incident which 
happened in April 1973, when after the bitter surrender 
at Dhaka, India was holding back 90,000 Pakistani POW's 
in different camps. One picture says it all. 


The Pakistan Post Office issued a Special Postage Stamp 
of Rs. 1.25 denomination to raise the world conscience to 
the POW's who were in Indian camps for over 15 months. 
These included soldiers, officers and many women and 
children. 
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The stamp depicted a gloomy picture of a prison camp 
with a multitude of POWs, clad in prisoner's uniform shown 
standing behind a mesh of barbed wire. On the left of the 
stamp was a picture of a sad boy, anxiously awaiting the 
return of his father. The figure 90,000 appeared in pink 
below the figure of the boy while the caption ‘Prisoners 
of War in India, Challenge to World Conscience appears in 
two lines in white below the rectangle. 


Even today, Pakistani children are taught in schools that 
Pakistan actually won the 1971 War, and the Instrument 
of Surrender was signed by Niazi by mistake; he wanted 
to sign a ceasefire document on the Indians’ request; the 
cunning Indians switched the document at the last 
moment. 


The well-known fact was that after the Instrument of 
Surrender was signed, the local Bengalis and the Mukti 
Bahini wanted to try the Pakistani men for human rights 
violations. The months preceding the war, the Pakistani 
army has gone a spree of killing, raping, looting and 
brutalising the Bengali population. The sheer butchery 
which the locals had been subjected made them bay for 
the blood of the Pakistanis. By International law, India 
could only hold the men in uniform as PoWs, and had 
planned to transport them to Indian camps, however the 
Pakistanis themselves begged and pleaded that their 
families should be taken along with them; otherwise 
they would be slaughtered by the Bangladeshis. It was at 
the Pakistanis’ insistence that India brought their families 
over; otherwise, they wouldn't have lasted a day. 


The Stamp proved that Pakistanis were liars of the highest 
order, brought up on a diet of deceit and propaganda. 
They claimed that India had imprisoned women and 
children, and spread canards about torture in custody. 
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After the release of the Stamp, the International 
Commission of Jurists urged the Indian Government to 
take steps in order to liberate and repatriate the Pakistani 
Prisoners of War detained in India. Many foreign 
newspapers carried Pakistan's propaganda on the alleged 
atrocities meter out to the POW's and expressed the 
concern through their columns and editorials. 


The 90,000 POWs were released by India only after the 
negotiation and signing of the Shimla Agreement on 2nd 
July 1972. The buildup of the surrender began a week 
earlier. The Indians had intercepted radio signals from 
Islamabad to the Pakistani forces which said “Fight on, 
you are getting help from yellow (China) from the north, 
and white (America) from the south.” 


On the 12th December, 1971, Sardar Swaran Singh, India's 
External Affairs Minister made a statement to the UNO 
Security Council. "I should like to assure the Council that 
India has no territorial ambitions in Bangla Desh or in 
West Pakistan. During the conflict India stands committed 
to dealing with the enemy forces according to Geneva 
Conventions. Indian Chief of Army Staff has assured his 
Pakistani counterpart of this commitment of the 
Government of India on 7-12-71. He has gone one step 
further in assuring the West Pakistani troops in East Bengal 
of their safe evacuation to West Pakistan, if they would 
surrender and discontinue their repression of the civilian 
population of Bangla Desh.” 


The same night, General Jacob got hold of Niazi on the 
wireless and told him that Indian forces were outside 
Dhaka and a strong Mukti Bahini uprising was imminent. 
He said that the Pakistan army would be treated with 
dignity if they surrendered. 


On the 14th December, Gen. Jacob got an intercept that 
there was a meeting at the Government House in Dhaka. 
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The Indian Air Force bombed it within two hours. The 
governor of East Pakistan resigned and he and his ministers 
took refuge at Hotel Intercontinental. The Indian air force 
dropped thousands of leaflets: "Surrender to us before 
the Mukti Bahini fighters get you.” 


On the 15th December, General Sam Manekshaw, Indian 
Army Chief of Staff broadcasted a message by All India 
Radio. He said: "Il give you my solemn assurance that the 
personnel who surrender shall be treated with dignity and 
respect all soldiers are entitled to and we shall abide by 
the provisions of the Geneva Convention." 


This was all the encircled and demoralised Pakistan Army 
needed. The very next day, on the 16th December they 
laid down arms. For Pakistan, it was perhaps the darkest 
moment in its history and the ultimate humiliation. 


"] will surrender in my office” Niazi said. Gen. Jacob said 
no. He would have to surrender at the racecourse, in 
front of the people of Dhaka. "I won't,” he said. "You will,” 
said Jacob. "You will also provide a guard of honour.” 


The surrender was unique; the only public surrenders in 
history where a ceasefire was converted into surrender 
and signed in four hours. After the signing, the crowds 
wanted to lynch Niazi. The Indian troops had put a cordon 
around him and whisked him away. 


During the war, two hundred and fifty thousand women 
were raped by the Pakistani army. About ten million people 
became refugees in India. How many people were killed 
in Bangladesh was never known. There are several 
different estimates in the media. According to the 1984 
World Almanac, it was a million. According to the New 
York Times, it was between half to one and a half million. 
In Bangladesh today, the number is said to be three million. 
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Thirty-nine years after independence, in 2010, the 
international Crimes Tribunal was set up to try the 
Bangladeshi war criminals, who had helped the Pakistani 
army to commit rape, mass killings, genocide and other 
war crimes. Eleven accused war criminals were tried, six 
were hanged, the rest sentenced to long terms. Jamaat- 
e-Islami politician Mir Quasem Ali was sentenced to death 
for crimes against humanity and was executed on the 3rd 
September 2017. 


The rifle and bayonet at the Amar Jawan memorial in 
New Delhi belong to an unknown Indian soldier who gave 
his life in the Jessore sector. 


The Pakistani Instrument of Surrender being signed by 
Lieutenant-General A. A. Khan Niazi, Martial Law Administrator 
of East Pakistan on 16 December 1971 at the Ramna Race Course 
garden in Dhaka. Lieutenant General Jagjit Singh Aurora of 
the Indian Army is handing him the pen for the signature. 
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Postmen in the Colonial Times 
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Post Office Red 


post-office red : a deep reddish orange to dark reddish 
brown 


coca cola red : also called cardinal red, bright red, 
pantone 185 


The quaint shop-cum-post office was just outside the main 
entrance of the Shantadurga Temple at Ponda, Goa. | was 
there to attend a six day Hindu Conference being held at 
the nearby Ramnathi Temple. The organisers had put me 
up in at the Shantadurga Temple nearby, which, besides 
being a beautiful and serene place, had a sprawling 
complex with more than 100 rooms for the pilgrims. 


Every morning, when | left early for the meet, | would 
see the closed shop, the bright red colour shining and 
glazed in the monsoon rain. Shanta Store and Cold Drink 
Gift Centre with Taxi Available here if you called Umesh 
Naik at the given cell number. | was told at during the 
evenings, the shop even sold liquor from its counter, 
something which is very common to Goa. 


| wanted to come to the post office while it was open, 
but could not make time from the deliberations at the 
conference. The small wayside room housed the Quela 
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Branch Post Office (Pin Code 403401), and comes under 
the Goa Division of the Goa-Panaji Region of India Post. 


Quela is a small old village in ‘onda Taluk in North Goa. 
Even though the place it now better known as Ponda, the 
post office is still named from the Portuguese times. 


1 do nct know why, but the Post Office just fascinated 
me. Every morning, when | would step out of the temple 
compound to a dark clouds hovering and rain lashing day, 
the small red post office would confront me. All the six 
days | was there, | would photograph the closed shop to 
the amusement of the flower sellers nearby. A curious 
few would even questioned me, they found it rather 
strange that a visitor ignored the beautiful temple and 
took photos of a closed non-descript post office. At the 
end of my stay, | had more than four dozen photos. 


It was red and white all the way. Besides the Coca Cola 
signage, the roof was red tiled, even the floor was a faded 
red oxide one. The stand where the pilgrims kept their 
shoes, the shutters, the rain water gutter where the tiles 
ended, were all red. | realised that the red colour would 
not be prominent and eye-catching when the post office 
and shop would be open. 


Red is the color of life. It is blood, passion and rage. Red 
is also the color of love. For lovers it is beating hearts 
and hungry lips, Roses, Valentines and cherries. It is also 
broken hearts. But then red is the color of shame too. 
Crimson cheeks and spilled blood. Red is the ultimate 
cure for sadness. 


While people generally perceive Goa to be a beach 
destination, the real charm and beauty of this small state 
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lies in its countryside. The sheer beauty of the many 
temples and churches that dot the entire state makes it a 
good destination for the religious tourist. The villages of 
Goa are colourful, generally densely packed with houses, 
painted in gay colours. Narrow alleyways separate the 
houses and the villagers usually roam on bullock carts, 
scooters, cycles, etc. The villages of Goa, in real sense, 
are the lands of harmony, amenability and peacefulness. 
The villagers love to live together and preserve their 
ancient tradition and culture. 


During the monsoons, Goa is a riot of colours. The green 
of the lush fields and the palm fronds, the yellow and red 
flowers on the trees, the gardens and the hanging pots in 
the small houses, the painted wicket gates, colourful 
umbrellas, the white washed churches and the mullti- 
hued temples-all are a delight for the eyes. And yes, a 
red coloured post office-cum-Coca-Cola and gift store too. 
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The Post Office at Munnar 


There are ample stories and anecdotes about the posts 
and the postal system in Colonial India. These little known 
sidelights make interesting and amusing reading. The rapid 
spread of the business and administrative interests of the 
colonial masters strode them deep into uncharted and 
unmapped territory; the postal system followed surely, 
the railway wherever it was possible. 


I had once picked up a bunch of envelopes and postcards 
in an auction, all of which were postmarked Munnar. | 
was not surprised that in the entire bunch of around 50 
postal items, none of the envelopes had any letters inside 
them, nor was there anything written on the postcards, 
just the address. They were all dated around the period 
from 1889-95, and from the postmarks | found that most 
of them had been both posted and delivered from the 
same post office. This intrigued me, more So as | was 
aware that in the 1880’s, Munnar was a small hill station 
where the Britishers were starting tea and spice 
plantations. There were very few British families which 
lived there, and this exchange of mail was intriguing. My 
search for solving the mystery of these blank envelopes 
and postcards unraveled a very interesting aspect of the 
Colonial rule in India. 


In fact the place had been discovered just a decade ago 
by John Daniel Munro in 1874. As the British Resident of 
Travancore kingdom, he was called in to solve a border 
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dispute between Travancore and its neighbour Madras. 
The dispute was settled, but so enamoured was Munro by 
the beauty of the place, that he convinced the royal family 
to lease the land to him and started transforming the 
area. Munro formed the North Travancore Land Planting 
& Agricultural Society in 1879. They started the cultivation 
of crops, including coffee, cardamom, cinchona and sisal 
in various parts of the region. However tea cultivation 
soon replaced everything else in the region. A.H. Sharp 
planted tea in around 50 acres of land and in 1895, Finlay 
Muir & Company entered the scene and bought 33 
independent estates. 


The Britishers were particularly drawn towards the hills. 
Many hill stations have their making for this adventurous 
lot, who wanted some respite from the heat and dust of 
the Plains. Munnar, Darjeeling, Shimla, Coonoor, 
Mussoorie, etc. are some vestiges of the Raj. The need 
for the postal system was felt in all these places. The 
Government was hard pressed and opening of new post 
offices was often determined by the revenue potential. 
The Scottish Tea Company and the Missionaries wrote to 
the Government for opening a post office in Munnar. The 
request was not granted due to the poor revenue it would 
generate compared to the costs of maintaining an efficient 
postal system. 


However the Government was pressurrised and a post 
office was opened in Munnar in 1892. A post master was 
appointed and an efficient mail runner system put in place. 
The mail was collected and delivered to the different 
plantations, but as the area was very sparsely populated 
there were not much postal earnings. 


There was contemplation about shutting down the post 
office in 1895. Word of this went around to the planters 
and they raised a big hue and cry. But officialdom persisted 
and presented the hard facts and the Planters had to cow 
down before the system. 
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The Planters, who were vehemently against shutting down 
of the post office then met and devised a unique way to 
mitigate the situation. They started sending several 
postcards and letters to each other, even though there 
was hardly anything to communicate. 


There were many an instance where post cards were sent 
without anything written on them, and many an empty 
envelope was stamped and delivered. As there were no 
banks in the area, the planters used the post to deliver 
funds to the different outlying estates. The salaries of 
the native coolies were sent by post. However there were 
quite a few instances where the mail was way laid by 
robbers and the money lost. The postal Authorities then 
objected to the currency being carried by mail and 
threatened to stop accepting any more letters. The 
planters then devised a unique way to solve this problem. 
The currency notes were cut in half. One half of the notes 
were dispatched to the estate and after confirming that 
delivery had been made, the other half was dispatched. 
This ensured that the funds reached safely. 


Besides, the use of Postage Stamps was advocated for 
many mundane and ordinary matters. There is evidence 
that at least one Plantation Manager paid part of the 
coolies’ wages in Postal Stamps. He also ensured that the 
same were accepted in the weekly markets of the area. 
Church collections too were accepted in the form of 
stamps, the accumulations being sold up country later 
on. 


Postal traffic increased and the mandarins rescinded on 
their decision to shut down the service and thus the Post 
Office remained. Today, the old Post office sits in its 
original place, atop a small hillock. Very few know of its 
interesting history and how a small band of intrepid 
Englishmen saved it. 
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Much of social and cultural history of the world, especially in 
the last five centuries, can be linked with the development of 
“the postal services. The Post Office has been a trusted friend, it 
connected governments and royalty, nations and empires, 
customers and companies, and of course, friends and families. 
As the world evolved, the postal systems too evolved. 


Postage Stamps, Letter Boxes, old Post Offices, in fact anything 
connected to the mail tells a story. They speak of multiple 
stories, ranging from tales of politics, history, technology, 
biography, genealogy, economics, geography, disaster, and 
triumph. This book is the work of a postal enthusiast. It is an 
ode to the romance, valour, adventure and enchantment. The 
fascinating real life stories, centered on the Postal services are 
tinged with nostalgia. There are sweeping and entertaining 
accounts and interesting anecdotes. The human stories of the 
thousands of people who lived and worked within it, have not 
have been told. 


